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QUEEN    ALEXANDRA 

CHAPTER   I 
QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  :  AN  APPRECIATION 

An  early  Ambition — Interest  in  new  Ideas — Autographing 
Programmes — A  keen  Patriot — A  businesslike  Royal  resi- 
dence— A  Patron  of  Art — "  The  Roll-Call  " — Setting  the 
Fashion — Recollecting  Faces — Attending  Concerts — An  "  In- 
terview "  in  France — Mottoes  on  Memorial  Wreaths — Stories 
of  Godchildren — Helping  the  "  Entente  " — Busy  in  War 
Work — Interested  in  Homes — The  Secret  of  Youthfulness. 

TO  have  been  for  half  a  century  one  of  the 
best-known    women    in    the  world  —  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beloved — is  the  re- 
markable record  of  Queen  Alexandra. 
^ '  In  the  early  days  of  her  girlhood  Queen  Alex- 
andra suggested  to  two  of  her  friends  that  they 
should  each  write  down  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart.     When  the  papers  were  opened,  it  was 
found  that  the  Queen's  own  wish  was  as  follows  : 
''  Above  everything  else  I  should  like  to  be  loved." 
Assuredly,  that  wish  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
life  of  the    Queen.     Marcus    Aurelius  said  that 
"  even  in  a  palace,  life  may  be  led  well,"  and 
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Queen  Alexandra's  long  and  beneficent  career 
has  proved  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Through 
all  the  passing  fashions  of  philanthropy,  the 
Queen  has  never  allowed  her  interest  in  good 
works  to  wane.  Once  her  sympathy  has  been 
awakened  in  any  charitable  endeavour,  it  has 
been  maintained  year  after  year,  until  many  an 
institution  has  enjoyed  her  kindly  aid  for  at 
least  forty  years.  The  Queen's  pity  for  all  who 
suffer  has  been  a  lifelong  characteristic.  She  is 
extremely  tender-hearted,  and  her  eyes  fill 
easily  with  tears  of  compassion.  Applied  to 
her,  the  title  "  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  "  is 
not  a  misnomer. 

The  Queen  has  always  welcomed  new  ideas. 
For  instance,  she  was  greatly  interested  in 
Senator  Marconi's  experiments  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy long  before  they  became  an  assured  success. 
The  Finsen  light  cure  for  lupus  made  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  Queen's  kind  heart,  and  an  instal- 
lation was  arranged  quickly  to  be  made  at  the 
London  Hospital,  of  which  Her  Majesty  is  Presi- 
dent. Her  interest  in  nursing  dates  back  to  a 
time  when  nursing  was  emerging  from  the 
"  Sairey  Gamp "  stage  into  the  profession  it 
has  now  become.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  Queen  Alexandra's  sym- 
pathy with  nurses,  which  has  led  to  their  status 
being  raised  and  their  services  being  acknow- 
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ledged.  Probably  no  Royal  lady  has  visited 
more  hospitals  than  Queen  Alexandra,  and  count- 
less patients  have  been  made  glad  by  her  gracious 
sympathy.  By  the  institution  of  "  Alexandra 
Day,"  a  very  large  sum  has  been  raised  for 
hospitals  and  other  philanthropies. 

In  these  pages  will  be  found  mentioned  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  varied  public  duties 
performed  in  three  reigns  by  Queen  Alexandra. 
No  one  has  ever  seen  Her  Majesty  look  bored, 
although  many  engagements  must  be  wearisome 
from  mere  reiteration.  The  Queen  has  the  art 
of  doing  charming  little  acts  of  kindness  which 
make  an  immediate  impression.  And  she  is  not 
afraid  to  make  innovations.  On  22nd  March 
1916  she  autographed  numbers  of  programmes 
at  the  entertainment  given  by  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  at  the  Riding  School,  Buckingham 
Palace,  to  wounded  soldiers.  After  one  of  the 
guests  had  summoned  up  enough  courage  to  ask 
Queen  Alexandra  to  autograph  his  programme, 
Her  Majesty  was  kept  busy  responding  to  many 
similar  requests. 

Although  the  Queen  is  ready  to  adopt  new  ideas 
and  enjoy  new  forms  of  amusement — such  as 
Kinematography,  which  has  given  her  much 
pleasure  from  the  days  of  its  first  introduction 
— she  is  very  loyal  to  the  past.  Many  a  time 
she  has  referred  to  childhood's  years  in  Denmark, 
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and  while  her  beloved  parents  lived  the  Queen 
rarely  missed  visiting  them  once  a  year.  Her 
love  of  her  native  land  has  lived  side  by  side 
with  her  intense  love  of  her  adopted  country- 
Great  Britain. 

An  interesting  little  story  illustrates  this : 
When,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  she  returned  to 
Denmark  in  1864,  on  reaching  Kiel  she  was 
met  by  the  Royal  yacht,  which  was  to  carry 
her  to  Copenhagen.  Walking  through  the 
crowd  of  Germans,  she  noticed  that  the  German 
flag  had  been  hoisted  on  the  British  Royal 
yacht.  In  the  hearing  of  all  around  her,  the 
Princess  said  to  Sir  William  Knollys,  "  That 
flag  must  be  taken  down."  "  Madam,"  she  was 
told,  "  we  are  on  German  territory.  How  can 
we  offer  such  an  insult  to  the  Germans  ?  "  The 
Princess  persisted,  however,  and  said,  "  It  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least.  I  shall  not  move  one  step 
until  that  flag  is  taken  down,"  and  it  was  hauled 
down. 

The  Queen  has  had  innumerable  evidences  of 
the  love  in  which  she  is  held,  and  she  is  always 
eager  to  express  her  gratitude.  The  letter  which 
she  addressed  to  the  nation  on  the  death  of  King 
Edward  revealed  the  depths  of  her  heart  in  a 
touching  way.  The  Queen  has  retained  many 
of  the  little  gifts  and  letters  from  strangers  which 
have  reached  her  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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Some  of  the  donors  were  made  happy  by  kindly 
acknowledgments  sent  through  the  Queen's 
secretary.  And  that  reference  to  correspondence 
reminds  one  of  the  lifelong  services  of  the  Hon. 
Charlotte  Knollys  and  others  who  have  assisted 
the  Queen  in  dealing  with  the  enormous  number 
of  letters  which  reach  Her  Majesty.  Marlborough 
House  has  won  from  leading  business  men  the 
praise  of  being  one  of  the  most  businesslike 
Royal  residences  in  the  world.  Few  people  have 
any  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  letters  which 
arrive  daily.  Most  public  engagements  have  to 
be  planned  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  and 
appeals  for  aid  have  to  be  sifted  and  examined 
with  the  greatest  care.  Queen  Alexandra  has 
been  happy  in  securing  and  retaining  the  devotion 
of  her  Household,  with  the  result  that  all  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  run  smoothly. 

The  Queen  has  from  her  earliest  years  been 
interested  in  Art,  and  every  May  she  has  antici- 
pated with  pleasure  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  Royal  Family  have  a  "  private  view  "  to 
themselves,  and  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  artists  usually  accompany 
them  on  their  tour  through  the  rooms  at  Bur- 
lington House.  The  Queen  is  equally  assiduous 
in  visiting  the  numerous  exhibitions  in  London, 
and  has  been  a  frequent  purchaser  of  pictures. 
Again  and  again  an  artist  has  been  encouraged 
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and  greatly  assisted  in  securing  popular  favour 
by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  has  been  an  admirer 
of  his  work.  When  the  Queen  comes  to  an  art 
gallery,  she  desires  no  formal  attentions,  but 
mingles  in  the  crowd  and  goes  carefully  through 
the  exhibition  with  her  catalogue,  marking  any 
pictures  that  please  her.  Often  these  are  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Marlborough  House,  where  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  British  art  are  to  be  seen. 
The  Queen  has  frequently  chosen  pictures  as 
wedding  gifts  or  birthday  presents  for  her  friends. 
The  Queen  was  an  admirer  of  the  art  of  Lady 
Butler,  to  whose  famous  picture,  known  as  "  The 
Roll-Call,"  the  King  (when  Prince  of  Wales) 
made  allusion  in  speaking  at  the  Royal  Academy 
banquet  in  1874 :  "I  hope  those  gentlemen 
who  have  come  to  the  Royal  Academy  on  this 
occasion  have  not  forgotten  to  look  at  one 
picture  in  the  next  room,  which,  I  think,  well 
deserves  attention.  It  is  numbered  142  in  the 
catalogue,  and  is  entitled  '  Calling  the  Roll  after 
an  Engagement  in  the  Crimea.'  This  picture, 
painted  by  a  young  lady  who,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  is  not  yet  twenty- three,  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  I  am  sure  she  has 
before  her  a  great  future  as  an  artist."  This 
picture,  which  attracted  such  crowds  at  Bur- 
lington House  that  it  had  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  railed  off,  was  specially  taken  to  Miss 
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Florence  Nightingale's  home  for  that  heroine  of 
the  Crimea  to  inspect  it.  "  The  Roll- Call  "  has 
remained  a  favourite  picture  of  Queen  Alexandra 
to  this  day. 

The  Queen  has  never  been  extravagant  in  ex- 
penditure on  dress,  while  always  elegant  in  her 
costumes.  A  famous  dressmaker  once  gave  as 
her  opinion  that  Her  Majesty  was  "  one  of  the 
best-dressed  Royal  ladies  in  Europe,  and  the  one 
who  flung  away  least  money  on  her  clothes." 
She  has  never  set  any  bizarre  fashion,  but  has  been 
quick  to  adopt  new  and  sensible  styles.  For 
instance,  the  jersey  was  made  popular  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales 's  early  adoption  of  it  in  be- 
coming colours  and  material.  Yachting  costume 
for  ladies  was  made  attractive  to  many  by  the 
Princess's  chic  hats  and  dresses  worn  at  Cowes 
and  elsewhere.  She  has  been  loyal  to  the  small 
toque  which  we  have  all  grown  accustomed  to 
see  the  Queen  wearing.  At  great  Court  functions 
Her  Majesty's  exquisite  dresses  and  magnificent 
jewels  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  vivid  de- 
scription. An  Ambassador  once  remarked  that 
Her  Majesty  wore  the  very  trying  head-dress, 
the  tiara,  with  astonishing  grace,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  ladies  of  great  rank  who  did  so.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  by  King  Edward,  the 
youthful  grace  of  the  Queen  made  her  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Queen  Alexandra  has  the  Royal  gift  of  recollec- 
tion of  names  and  faces.  Again  and  again  she 
has  surprised  people  by  her  swift  remembrance 
of  them.  King  Edward  had  the  same  happy 
faculty.  When  he  was  staying  at  Marienbad  His 
Majesty  went  into  the  Post  Office  to  dispatch 
a  telegram.  Behind  the  counter  was  a  man  who 
saluted  respectfully.  "  Why,"  exclaimed  the 
King,  looking  up  suddenly,  "  it  is  Payne,"  and 
he  shook  the  hand  of  the  gratified  official  with 
every  sign  of  cordiality.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
years  previously,  it  appears,  the  postal  official 
had  been  a  page  at  Sandringham,  and  King  Ed- 
ward remembered  his  face.  "  Bring  your  wife 
to  see  me,"  said  the  King,  when  he  learnt  that 
his  former  servant  was  married,  and  he  chatted 
at  some  length  before  he  left  the  office.  The 
young  man  introduced  his  wife  accordingly,  and 
received  from  His  Majesty  a  signed  photograph. 

The  Queen,  when  she  revisits  a  hospital,  often 
asks  for  doctors  or  matrons  whom  she  saw  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Considering  the  very 
large  number  of  public  engagements  Her  Majesty 
fulfils,  her  remembrance  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able. 

The  Queen  was  for  many  years  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular 
Concerts  in  St.  James's  Hall.  If  ever  she  arrived 
a  few  minutes  late,  she  insisted  on  waiting  until 
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the  conclusion  of  the  "  movement "  being  per- 
formed. I  have  seen  her  profile  reflected  in  the 
glass  of  the  door  which  led  to  the  stalls,  as  Her 
Majesty  and  one  of  her  daughters  stood  patiently 
ready  to  enter  the  hall.  But  she  was  very 
seldom  late,  and  the  famous  quartet  led  by  Dr. 
Joachim  or  Lady  Halle  had  no  more  appreciative 
listeners  than  the  Royal  visitors.  Lady  Halle's 
younger  sister,  Mademoiselle  Olga  Neruda, 
taught  the  young  Princesses  the  pianoforte,  and 
Lady  Hall6  frequently  played  at  evening  parties 
by  the  Queen's  special  request.  It  was  no  bare 
compliment  when  the  University  of  Dublin  con- 
ferred on  the  Princess  of  Wales  its  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  The  photographs  of 
the  Royal  Doctor  of  Music  duly  arrayed  in  silk 
gown  and  mortarboard  were  extremely  popular 
with  the  public.  In  recent  years  the  Queen  has 
not  been  so  often  seen  at  concerts,  although  during 
the  war  she  gave  her  presence  and  patronage 
to  various  charity  performances  in  Queen's 
Hall. 

In  April  1905  Queen  Alexandra  made  an  ex- 
ception to  her  rule  and  received  Monsieur  Etienne 
Richet,  of  the  Gaulois,  an  important  French 
journal,  and  had  a  short  conversation  with  him 
for  publication.  The  scene  was  the  Royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert,  and  Her  Majesty's  words, 
though  few,  were  given  great  prominence  next 
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day  in  the  French  Press.  The  Queen  said  to 
Monsieur  Richet  :  "  Do  not  let  us  speak  of 
politics.  It  is  the  duty  of  queens  to  educate  their 
children  for  their  high  and  difficult  position,  and 
to  bring  aid  to  the  distressed  and  the  unfortunate. 
It  is  the  best  and  most  pleasing  of  careers.  In  the 
troublous  times  through  which  we  are  passing  we 
cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  excitement,  some, 
times  natural,  that  seizes  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

"  Believe  me,  if  the  social  question  is  to  be  solved 
some  day,  it  will  be  so  by  the  exercise  of  the 
virtues  which  women  practise — the  virtues  of 
mutual  love,  of  respect  for  justice  and  charity. 
You,  men,  talk  of  war ;  we,  women,  speak  for 
peace — peace  within  every  nation,  and  between 
all  nations. 

"  Brought  up  under  the  teaching  of  a  King 
with  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  I  have,  like 
him,  always  sought  to  inculcate  love  and 
charity. 

"  I  always  have  had  a  dread  of  these  warlike 
preparations  on  which  the  nations  are  incessantly 
occupied,  of  your  soldiers,  of  your  cannons — of 
all  the  inflammable  material  which  they  are 
accumulating,  and  which  may  break  forth  into 
a  conflagration  such  as  may  plunge  humanity 
into  mourning  and  afflict  the  common  Father  of 
us  all." 
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A  reflection  of  the  Queen's  sentiments  as  to 
friendship  and  death  may  be  found  in  the  various 
inscriptions  (usually  written  in  her  own  hand- 
writing) attached  to  wreaths  sent  by  the  Queen 
to  funerals  of  those  she  has  known  and  esteemed. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Londonderry,  she  wrote  : 

"  He  gave  :  He  takes  them  when 
He  thinks  it  best  for  those  to 
Come  to  Him  to  take  their  rest." 

When  Mrs.  Gladstone  passed  to  her  rest,  and 
was  laid  beside  her  famous  husband  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  wreath  sent  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  bore  the  following  inscription, 
written  in  the  Princess's  own  handwriting  : 

"  IN  MEMORY  OF  DEAR  MRS.  GLADSTONE. 

It  is  but  crossing  with  a  bated  breath, 
A  white  set  face  !   a  little  strip  of  sea, 
To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore, 
More  beautiful,  more  precious,  than  before. 

ALEXANDRA." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's 
death  the  cross  from  the  Queen  Alexandra  bore 
the  following  inscription  : 

"  To  the  memory  of  LORD  SALISBURY,  universally 
loved,  and  mourned  as  one  of  England's  best 
and  greatest  statesmen. 

We  think  at  first  that  home  is  heaven, 
We  learn  at  last  that  heaven  is  home. 

ALEXANDRA." 
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And  in  May  1919,  when  the  Queen  attended 
the  funeral  service  of  the  martyred  Nurse  Cavell 
in  the  Abbey,  a  lovely  wreath  from  her  had  a 
card  on  which  Queen  Alexandra  had  written  : 

"  In  memory  of  our  brave,  heroic,  never-to-be-forgotten 

Miss  CAVELL. 
Life's  race  well  run, 
Life's  work  well  done, 
Life's  crown  well  won, 
Now  comes  rest. 
From  ALEXANDRA." 

The  Queen  has  acted  as  godmother  to  many 
children  during  her  long  residence  in  this  country, 
and  her  interest  in  them  never  wavers.  One  of 
her  goddaughters  is  Lady  Alexandra  Curzon, 
daughter  of  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  and  the 
story  is  told  that  Her  Majesty  sent  her  a  box  of 
violet  roots.  The  child  decided  to  plant  the 
violets  to  spell  "  Alexandra."  The  Queen  said 
she  would  like  to  help  her  plant  them,  when  she 
replied,  "  Your  Majesty  may  put  in  the  full 
stop  !  "  Another  little  story  relates  also  to  the 
Queen's  sponsorship.  After  the  ceremony  had 
taken  place  in  church,  Her  Majesty  asked  to  see 
the  infant's  nursery.  On  arriving  upstairs  she 
walked  to  the  window  and  wrote  with  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  glass  these  words,  "  May  God's 
blessing  rest  on  this  house  and  all  in  it." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  the  present  generation 
to  realise  the  position  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne 
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during  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  As  the 
years  went  by,  more  and  more  responsibility 
devolved  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  yet  they  were  scrupulously  careful  to  refrain 
from  any  infringement  of  the  aged  Queen's  pre- 
rogative. The  situation  called  for  endless  tact 
and  patience,  but  such  virtues  were  always  forth- 
coming from  the  Prince  and  Princess.  On  public 
occasions  it  was  charming  to  witness  their  de- 
votion to  the  Queen,  and  an  unforgettable  feature 
of  the  Queen's  two  Jubilees  was  the  affection 
shown  by  the  Prince  and  Princess,  who  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  secure  entire  success.  The 
entertainment  of  a  multitude  of  Royal  guests 
was  made  delightful  by  the  Prince  and  Princess's 
unfailing  knack  of  doing  and  saying  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time. 

The  brilliant  though  brief  reign  of  King  Edward 
was  a  fresh  test  of  the  King  and  Queen  Alexandra's 
talents,  and  history  will  do  them  the  justice  of 
saying  how  finely  both  their  Majesties  rose  to 
the  heights  of  their  opportunity.  The  "  Entente 
Cordiale  "  was  one  of  several  valuable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  reign  which  owed  much  to  the  King's 
foresight  and  the  Queen's  graciousness. 

When  King  Edward  the  Peacemaker  passed  to 
his  rest,  the  Queen-Mother  had  a  new  role  to  play 
in  the  social  life  of  the  country.  She  might  have 
chosen  to  retire  from  what  must  often  be  the 
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weary  round  of  engagements  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  Royalty  to  fulfil.  But  Queen  Alex- 
andra has  fortunately  retained  a  measure  of  useful 
public  work  to  do  in  her  son's  reign,  and  during 
the  years  of  war  especially  she  continued  to  live 
strenuously.  She  was  eager  to  help  every 
charitable  effort  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
wounded  and  bereaved,  and  welcomed  the  new 
forms  of  women'  swork  which  the  war  evoked. 
When  F.M.  Earl  Haig  drove  with  some  of 
his  Generals  through  London,  the  Queen  came 
to  the  pavement  in  front  of  Marlborough 
House  to  show  her  appreciation  of  their  gallant 
efforts. 

In  the  story  of  the  Queen's  career,  mention 
must  be  made  of  her  constant  interest  in  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  world  of  music  the  Queen  has 
always  been  ready  to  acclaim  the  best,  and  for 
several  years  she  was  often  to  be  seen  at 
London  concerts.  As  a  playgoer,  she  has 
been  discriminative,  and  most  of  the  great 
artists  of  the  stage  have  been  presented  to 
her.  They  have  often  testified  to  the  kindly 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  which  Her  Majesty 
has  shown. 

The  Queen,  because  she  has  loved  her  home  and 
her  family  circle  so  much,  has  ever  been  anxious 
for  the  better  housing  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
She  has  frequently  visited  model  dwellings  and 
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made  practical  criticism  of  their  defects.  Her 
own  preference  is  not  for  the  stately  palace  with 
its  unbending  etiquette,  but  for  the  villa  not  far 
from  Copenhagen  where  she  and  her  sister  have 
spent  happy  days. 

In  the  cultivation  of  home  and  family  life, 
Queen  Alexandra  has  set  an  example  which  has 
been  influential.  The  "  clan  spirit  "  has  been  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  Royal  Family  in 
times  of  joy  and  sorrow.  No  one  has  been  more 
punctilious  in  the  observance  of  anniversaries  than 
the  Queen.  To  the  younger  members  of  the  large 
family  circle  of  which  she  is  now  the  doyenne,  the 
Queen  has  stood  as  a  "  fairy  godmother."  In 
his  early  boyhood  Prince  Olaf  asked  once  the 
question,  "  Is  grandmamma  really  older  than  my 
mother,  because  she  does  not  look  so  ?  "  Her 
swift  insight  into  children's  likes  and  dislikes  has 
given  her  a  place  hi  their  hearts  that  takes  no 
account  of  differences  that  age  makes  in  relation- 
ship. Perhaps  it  has  been  this  constant  renewal 
of  interest  by  contact  with  the  young  that  has 
dowered  Queen  Alexandra  with  what  is  called 
"  the  secret  of  eternal  youth."  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  writing  on  this  theme,  said  :  "  You  know 
well  enough  what  I  mean  by  youth  and  age — 
something  in  the  soul  which  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  colour  of  the  hair  than  the  vein  of  gold 
in  a  rock  has  to  do  with  the  grass  a  thousand  feet 


; 
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above  it."  And  Queen  Alexandra  has  "  some- 
thing in  the  soul  "  which  has  enabled  her  to  retain 
a  fresh,  unwearied  sympathy  with  the  many 
millions  of  British  subjects  who,  whenever  they 
think  of  her,  add  affection  to  their  loyalty. 


CHAPTER    II 
EARLY  YEARS  AND  MARRIAGE 

Childhood's  Days  in  Denmark — Her  Father  ascends  the 
Throne — A  talented  Mother — First  Meeting  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales — Wonderful  Welcome  hi  London — Wedding  Cere- 
mony at  Windsor — The  Bride's  Dress — A  Surprise  at  the 
Guildhall  Ball — Birth  of  an  Heir — First  Appearance  in  the 
House  of  Lords — A  Tour  through  the  Holy  Land. 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Christian  ix.  of  Den- 
mark. Her  mother  was  Princess  Louise  Wil- 
helmina  Frederica  Caroline  Augusta  Julia,  third 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  She  was  thus  a  niece  of  the  venerable 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  who  lived  until  1889. 
This  relationship  made  her  a  first  cousin  of  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  mother  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
Princess's  father  had  entered  the  army  of  Den- 
mark, so  the  family  removed  to  Copenhagen, 
where  a  very  careful  education  was  given  to 
the  future  Queen  of  Denmark.  She  was  twenty- 
four  years  old  when  she  married  her  cousin, 
who  was  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg.  The  young  couple  were 
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second  cousins,  and  neither  of  them  could  be 
said  to  have  had  very  brilliant  prospects  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage  on  26th  May  1842,  in 
Copenhagen.  Their  first  home  was  the  "  Yellow 
Palace,"  the  sombre  decoration  of  which  was 
somewhat  brightened  by  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  Princess.  For  thirteen  years  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  lived  a  quiet,  somewhat 
isolated  life,  without  the  poverty,  however,  that 
some  writers  have  attributed  to  them. 

You  can  see  at  Odense,  a  town  in  Denmark  of 
40,000  inhabitants,  a  Royal  palace  about  the  size 
of  a  country  gentleman's  house  in  England.  It 
was  the  home  of  Queen  Alexandra  before  her 
father  came  to  the  Danish  throne.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  not  because  he  was  the  heir, 
but  because  his  wife  was  the  heiress.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  Prince  Consort,  but  King, 
for  the  Danes  have  never  had  a  Queen  since  the 
days  of  Queen  Margaret  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Old  inhabitants  of  Odense  remember 
the  simple  life  of  Prince  Christian,  as  he  then 
was,  and  especially  seeing  all  his  six  children 
with  their  parents  packed  into  the  one  roomy 
carriage  which  he  possessed. 

As  their  children  arrived,  they  took  a  personal 
interest  in  their  education,  which  undoubtedly 
enabled  them  to  adorn  the  exalted  stations  to 
which  they  ascended  by  marriage.  The  eldest 
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son,  Christian,  married  Princess  Louise  of  Sweden 
in  1869  ;  the  eldest  daughter,  Alexandra,  the 
subject  of  this  biography,  married  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1863 ;  the  second  son,  George, 
became  King  of  Greece  and  married  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olga  of  Russia ;  Princess  Dagmar 
married  in  1866  the  Tsar  Alexander  in.  ; 
Princess  Thyra  became  in  1878  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland ;  and  the  youngest  son,  Waldemar, 
married  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans.  Thus  the 
Royal  household  in  Denmark  became  united 
with  some  of  the  ruling  families  of  Europe,  and 
a  tree  whose  branches  have  extended  far  and 
wide.  The  great  ability  of  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark was  admitted  by  all  the  statesmen  who 
met  and  conversed  with  her. 

A  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Prince 
Christian  came  in  1852,  when  he  was  declared 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Denmark 
by  the  Treaty  of  London.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  "  Protocol  Prince,"  as  he  was  nick- 
named, was  very  popular  when  in  1863  he 
ascended  the  throne,  but  in  a  short  time  he  and 
the  Queen  of  Denmark  had  won  the  regard  and 
affection  of  their  subjects  and  retained  it  to  the 
end  of  their  long  lives.  The  country  had  to 
pass  through  the  fiery  trial  of  war,  with  the  loss 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864,  and  two  years 
later  Denmark  was  further  humiliated  by  Hesse- 
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Cassel  being  seized  by  Germany.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  King  and  Queen  cherished 
animosity  towards  Bismarck  and  those  who  had 
stimulated  the  ambitions  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
The  German  Press  was  well  aware  of  this  resent- 
ment, and  unkind  criticism  of  the  Queen  did  not 
abate  on  her  eightieth  birthday,  or  even  when 
she  lay  dead.  Perhaps  the  malignity  was  a  tribute 
to  the  ability  of  Queen  Louise. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  was,  like  Queen 
Victoria,  a  copious  letter-writer,  and  her  many 
relatives  were  able  in  their  replies  to  keep  her 
specially  well-informed  as  to  European  affairs  and 
personalities.  She  was  an  accomplished  artist, 
and  some  altar-pieces  painted  by  her  are  to  be 
seen  in  certain  churches  in  Denmark.  An 
excellent  linguist,  she  needed  the  "gift  of 
tongues  "  when  the  celebrated  family  gatherings 
at  Fredensborg  and  Bernstorff  assembled  in  the 
summer.  The  Queen  and  her  daughters  were 
all  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  many  of  the 
leading  singers,  violinists,  and  pianists  played 
before  them  at  the  Danish  Court.  A  very 
benevolent  woman,  the  Queen  was  beloved  for 
her  practical  interest  in  the  poor  and  needy. 

The  little  Princess,  who  was  to  become  in 
after  years  Queen  Alexandra,  was  born  on 
ist  December  1844,  and  was  christened  Alex- 
andra Caroline  Marie  Charlotte  Louise  Julie, 
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three  of  the  names  being  those  of  her  mother. 
Princess  Alexandra  had  an  English  nurse,  and 
began  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  learn  the  language 
with  which  she  was  destined  to  become  so 
familiar.  She  was  instructed  early  in  riding  and 
gymnastics,  and  loved  to  accompany  her  father 
on  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen. 
Her  first  visit  to  England  was  in  her  early  child- 
hood, when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  the 
home  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  Princess 
Alexandra  and  her  sisters  were  very  fond  of 
arranging  amateur  theatricals,  and  at  last  the 
Princess  spent  so  much  time  studying  plays  that 
her  mother  forbade  any  more  acting.  But  a  keen 
interest  in  the  drama  has  remained  to  this  day. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  future 
wife  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Consort, 
his  father,  to  Baron  Stockmar,  dated  I4th 
October  1861  :  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  leaves 
to-morrow  for  Cambridge.  He  came  back 
greatly  pleased  with  his  interview  with  the 
Princess  of  Holstein  at  Speier."  Another  refer- 
ence occurs  in  the  Prince  Consort's  diary,  where 
he  says  :  '  The  young  people  seem  to  have 
taken  a  warm  liking  for  each  other."  The 
actual  first  meeting-place  had  been  the  beautiful 
Cathedral  of  Worms.  Later  the  young  people 
were  guests  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  eldest  sister, 
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the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  at  Heidelberg. 
That  was  before  the  Prince  of  Wales 's  twentieth 
birthday,  and  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort  were  planning  for  their  son's  occupancy 
of  Marlborough  House  as  a  residence.  Alas, 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  happy 
family  circle  was  overshadowed  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  Prince  Consort,  ending  with  his 
death  on  i4th  December  1861. 

The  Prince  was  betrothed  to  Princess  Alex 
andra  on  gth  September  1862,  and  the  engage- 
ment was  announced  to  the  public  in  November 
and  gave  great  satisfaction.  It  was  all  the  more 
welcome  because  of  the  necessary  curtailment  of 
social  festivities  which  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  had  occasioned.  The  congratulations 
of  Parliament  were  expressed  eloquently  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  £50,000  a  year  was  voted.  Much  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  bride,  whose  betrothal 
Queen  Victoria  had  welcomed  with  motherly 
affection.  In  Denmark  the  news  had  aroused 
much  pride  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  Danes 
showed  their  delight  in  a  practical  way  by 
raising  a  sum  of  money  as  a  dowry  for  their 
beloved  Princess. 

In  July  1862,  when  the  Prince  was  enrolled  in 
the  Fishmongers'  Company,  he  alluded  to  his 
approaching  marriage  "  to  the  young  Princess 
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from  the  fictun  by  R.  Lauchtrt, 
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who  hopes  so  soon  to  adopt  the  proud  title  of  an 
Englishwoman,  and  to  prove  herself  a  comfort 
to  the  Queen  in  her  affliction." 

The  Marriage  Treaty  was  signed  on  I5th  Jan- 
uary 1863  at  Copenhagen. 

The  journey  of  the  bride-elect  from  her  native 
land   took   much    longer   than    it    would  under 
present-day  conditions,  for  the  Royal  party  were 
en  route  for  nine  days  before  reaching  London. 
The  King  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  their 
children,  accompanied   Princess  Alexandra,  and 
were  met  off  Gravesend  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  7th  March  1863.    The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
gave  appropriately  a  welcome  to  the  "  sea-king's 
daughter  from  over  the  sea."     Thence  the  Royal 
party  travelled  by  rail  to  London.     The  Princess 
alighted    at    the    unromantic    spot    known    as 
Bricklayers'    Arms    Station,   and    her    progress 
with  her  bridegroom   through   London  was  by 
way    of   Southwark,    London    Bridge,   past   the 
Mansion  House  and  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  by 
Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park  to  Paddington.     The 
enthusiasm  in  the  streets  was  amazing.  Well  might 
Thackeray  write,  "  Since  womankind  existed,  has 
any  woman  ever  had  such  a  greeting  ?  "     Late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  receiving  various  public  ad- 
dresses, the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to  Windsor, 
there  to  be  welcomed  by  Queen  Victoria  and  many 
relatives.     An  abiding  memory  of   the  evening 
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was  the  excited  greeting  of  Eton  boys,  who  never 
waned  in  their  affection  and  devotion. 

A  happy  motto  from  Shakespeare  displayed  in 
London  at  the  time  of  the  Princess's  first  entry 
into  the  metropolis  was  :  "  God,  the  best  Maker 
of  all  marriages,  combine  your  hearts  in  one." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  married  on  loth 
March  1863,  and  old  Chartists  and  Republicans 
like  Henry  Vincent  boasted  that  they  could  not 
restrain  a  cheer  as  he  brought  his  lovely  young 
bride  through  the  streets  of  London.  In  private 
Queen  Victoria  welcomed  her  with  a  love  and 
tenderness  which  never  afterwards  changed  ;  but 
in  the  ceremony  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
she  took  no  leading  part,  feeling  only  equal  to 
the  role  of  spectator  from  a  private  gallery  where, 
in  the  crucial  moment,  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  and  was  shaken  by  sobs.  One  of 
the  onlookers,  Captain  Bagot,  left  on  record, 
"  There  were  many  handsome  women  present, 
but  the  Princess  was  far  away  the  prettiest  person 
at  her  wedding." 

The  arrangements  for  the  Royal  wedding  were 
made  most  effectively,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A., 
was  commissioned  to  make  a  historic  record  of 
the  striking  ceremony.  Engravings  of  the  picture 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  homes.  The  service  began 
at  noon,  but  the  hundreds  of  guests  assembled  a 
long  time  before  the  punctual  arrival  of  the  bride- 
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groom,  garbed  as  a  General  in  the  British  Army 
and  wearing  the  splendid  velvet  mantle  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Frederick)  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

The  bride,  who  exercised  the  feminine  privilege 
of  being  late,  was  escorted  by  her  proud  father 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  She  wore  white 
satin  with  some  very  fine  Honiton  lace  and  orange 
blossom  garlands.  Her  train  was  of  silver  moire 
antique.  The  necklace,  earrings,  and  brooch 
which  the  bride  wore  were  the  gift  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  another  exquisite  ornament  was  the 
riviere  of  diamonds  presented  by  the  Corporation 
of  London.  On  her  right  wrist  gleamed  a  lovely 
opal-and-diamond  bracelet  given  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  procession  of  the  Princess  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums.  She 
presented  a  really  charming  appearance,  and  a 
chorus  of  spontaneous  admiration  was  whispered 
as  the  beautiful  vision  passed  up  the  aisle  of  the 
Chapel,  followed  by  the  eight  bridesmaids.  The 
latter  wore  white  glace  silk  costumes  surmounted 
by  white  tulle,  sprinkled  with  small  roses,  heather, 
and  shamrock.  The  bridegroom's  gift  to  them 
was  a  locket  of  diamonds  and  coral,  with  the 
Royal  cypher  in  crystal.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  names  of  the  high-born  ladies  who 
acted  as  bridesmaids.  They  were  Lady  Diana 
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Bcauclerk,  Lady  Alma  Bruce,  Lady  Georgina 
Hamilton,  Lady  Helena  Hare,  Lady  Victoria 
Howard,  Lady  Victoria  Scott,  Lady  Feodora 
Wellesley,  and  Lady  Agneta  Yorke. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  clergy 
officiated  at  the  service.  In  the  rendering  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  Chorale,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
service,  the  glorious  voice  of  Jenny  Lind,  the 
world-renowned  singer,  was  heard  with  thrilling 
effect. 

Dr.  Norman  Macleod  has  recorded  the  chief 
effect  which  the  ceremony  left  on  his  impression- 
able mind  :  "It  was  a  gorgeous  sight,  yet  some- 
how did  not  excite  me.  I  suppose  I  am  past 
this.  Two  things  struck  me  much.  One  was 
the  whole  of  the  Royal  Princesses  weeping, 
though  concealing  their  tears  with  their  bouquets, 
as  they  saw  their  brother,  who  was  to  them  but 
their  '  Bertie  '  and  their  dead  father's  son,  stand- 
ing alone  waiting  for  his  bride.  The  other  was 
the  Queen's  expression  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  while  her  husband's  Chorale  was  sung. 
She  seemed  to  be  with  him  alone  before  the  throne 
of  God." 

After  the  wedding  breakfast  a  photograph  of 
Queen  Victoria  (sitting  opposite  to  a  marble  bust 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort)  and  the  bridal  pair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Mayall.  The  honeymoon  was 
spent  at  Osborne,  and  then  the  bridal  couple  went 
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to  their  new  home  at  Sandringham,  the  purchase 
of  which  had  been  one  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
last  interests.  At  night  London  blazed  with 
illuminations,  watched  by  enormous  crowds  in 
the  streets.  Unfortunately,  in  the  crush  at  one 
part  of  the  city,  six  women  were  killed. 

Very  soon  the  Prince's  public  duties  began  to 
claim  his  attention,  and  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  entertained,  both  at 
Sandringham  and  at  Marlborough  House. 

A  most  brilliant  ball  was  given  in  June  to  cele- 
brate the  Prince  of  Wales's  taking  up  his  Freedom 
of  the  City  of  London.  With  the  Prince  came 
his  brother,  Prince  Alfred,  in  naval  uniform.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
was  a  surprise  for  the  Princess.  A  large  picture, 
showing  by  moonlight  the  Palace  at  Bernstorff, 
her  birthplace,  was  so  placed  with  plants  and 
ferns  as  to  look  most  realistic.  In  the  centre  of 
the  lawn  depicted  in  the  painting  was  the  figure 
of  the  Princess. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  paid  a  visit  in  the 
summer  to  Oxford,  and  the  former  residence  of 
the  Prince,  when  an  undergraduate,  was  inspected 
with  interest  by  the  Princess.  She  won  all  hearts 
by  her  beauty  and  charm,  and  the  Royal  pair  were 
cheered  enthusiastically  when  they  witnessed  the 
procession  of  College  boats  on  the  Isis. 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  was  a  great  joy  to  the  nation  on  8th 
January  1864.  The  event  occurred  at  Frogmore, 
and  the  infant  was  christened  Albert  Victor 
Christian  Edward  in  the  private  Chapel  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Queen  Victoria  and  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  were  present  at  the  service,  in 
which  Dean  Stanley  (who  had  travelled  through 
the  Holy  Land  with  the  Prince  of  Wales)  took 
part.  The  child  wore  the  christening  robe  which 
his  father  had  worn.  Lord  Palmerston  was  one 
of  many  distinguished  guests  at  the  ceremony. 

A  second  son  was  born  on  3rd  June  1865  at 
Marlborough  House,  and  was  named  George 
Frederick  Ernest  Albert.  He  was  christened  at 
Windsor  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
many  Royal  relatives. 

A  sister  was  given  to  the  two  little  Princes  on 
aoth  February  1867,  when  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
first  daughter  was  born  at  Marlborough  House. 
She  received  the  names  of  Louise  Victoria  Alex- 
andra Dagmar.  A  second  daughter,  Victoria 
Alexandra  Olga  Maud,  was  born  at  Marlborough 
House  on  6th  July  1868.  On  26th  November 
1869  a  third  daughter  was  born,  Maud  Charlotte 
Mary  Victoria.  A  little  son,  born  in  April  1871-, 
only  survived  birth  for  a  day. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Princess  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  her  presence  has  graced 
the  scene  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  was  at 
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the  opening  of  Parliament  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1865.  The  return  of  the  Sovereign  to  public 
life  synchronised  happily  with  the  debut  of  the 
Princess  at  these  formal  and  somewhat  dull 
ceremonies.  There  are  Peers  living  who  recall 
the  vision  of  the  beautiful  Princess  seated  on  the 
Woolsack  near  the  Throne,  and  her  lively  interest 
in  the  whole  proceedings. 

As  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
anxious  to  introduce  the  Princess  to  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  the  Duchy.  So  in  the  summer  of 
1865  the  Princess  paid  her  first  visit  to  Cornwall, 
and  a  very  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses.  They  went  to  Land's  End, 
and  near  St.  Just  they  went  down  a  tin  mine. 
Many  visits  to  the  west  of  England  have  been 
made  in  later  years,  but  the  recollection  of  this 
first  tour  in  Cornwall  is  still  bright  in  the  memory 
of  Queen  Alexandra. 

The  health  of  the  Princess  gave  considerable 
anxiety  in  1867.  She  suffered  much  from  rheu- 
matism. A  visit  in  the  summer  to  Wiesbaden, 
and  special  treatment  of  the  knee-joint,  which 
was  the  source  of  pain,  resulted  in  considerable 
improvement.  Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess 
took  a  tour  of  six  months,  paying  visits  to  various 
European  Courts,  and  then  going  up  the  Nile  and 
through  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  made  a  tour  through 
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Ireland  in  1868,  and  were  greeted  everywhere 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Once  again  it  was 
suggested  that  if  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  could 
reside  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  Ireland,  it  would 
conduce  to  the  pacification  of  the  country.  They 
went  to  Dublin,  Killarney,  Limerick,  and  other 
districts,  meeting  all  classes  of  the  community. 
A  splendid  statue  of  Edmund  Burke  was  unveiled 
by  the  Prince  in  Dublin.  On  returning  from 
Ireland,  they  made  a  short  visit  to  Carnarvon. 
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SO  large  a  portion  of  their  married  life  was 
spent  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
at  Sandringham  that  some  account  of  this  charm- 
ing home  in  Norfolk  may  be  interesting.  The 
estate  had  been  purchased  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
after  careful  consideration  of  other  country  seats, 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort.  It 
has  proved  to  be  an  ideal  selection,  and  to-day, 
while  Queen  Alexandra  possesses  Sandringham 
House,  the  King  and  Queen  enjoy  residing  at 
York  Cottage  for  some  part  of  each  year,  and 
Queen  Maud  of  Norway  has  Appleton  Hall,  not 
far  away. 

A  very  lively  picture  of  life  at  Sandringham 
is  to  be  found  in  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife. 
Madame  Waddington,  whose  distinguished  hus- 
band was  French  Ambassador  for  ten  years  in 
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this  country,  thus  describes  her  visit  in  1884  :  "  We 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room  about  eight-thirty, 
and  a  little  before  nine  the  Prince  and  Princess  and 
Prince  Albert  Victor  (better  known  as  Prince 
Eddie)  came  in.  The  dinner  was  handsome  and 
pleasant,  footmen  in  Royal  red  liveries,  men  in 
black  culottes  and  silk  stockings,  and  a  High- 
lander in  full  dress,  who  stood  behind  the  Prince's 
chair,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dinner  walked  solemnly 
round  the  table  playing  the  bagpipes."  Next 
day,  after  attending  church,  says  the  writer, 
"  we  had  changed  our  dresses  after  lunch  for 
walking,  and  the  Princess  looked  marvellously 
young  in  her  short  walking  skirt  and  little  toque. 
One  could  hardly  believe  she  was  the  mother  of  her 
big  son,  twenty-one  years  old.  .  .  .  The  evening 
was  pleasant  ;  I  remarked  the  absence  of  the 
Highland  piper  at  dinner,  and  asked  the  Prince 
if  he  was  not  going  to  play.  '  Oh  no/  he  said, 
'  not  on  Sunday,  he  certainly  wouldn't ;  I 
shouldn't  like  to  ask  him  to,  and  if  I  did  I'm  sure 
he  wouldn't  do  it .'  ...  We  have  enjoyed  our 
visit  very  much,  the  Princess  always  charming 
and  lovely  to  look  at,  and  the  Prince  a  model 
host,  so  courteous  and  ready  to  talk  about 
anything." 

Madame  Waddington  mentions  one  curious 
custom  at  Sandringham :  "  The  Prince  himself 
weighs  everyone,  and  the  name  and  weight  are 
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written  in  a  book.  Some  of  the  ladies  protested, 
but  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  Prince  insisted.  One 
young  lady  weighed  more  than  her  father,  and 
was  much  mortified  !  " 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  Sandringham 
was  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  the  well-known 
"  Hunting  Parson  "  from  Devonshire.  His  first 
visit  was  in  1873,  and  his  biographer  relates 
how  a  story  went  the  rounds  of  the  London  clubs 
that  Russell,  on  accepting  the  Prince's  invitation, 
inquired  of  Colonel  Ellis  how  he  was  to  get  to 
Sandringham  from  the  Wolferton  station. 

"  The  Prince  will  send  his  carriage  for  you," 
replied  the  gallant  equerry. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  write  that  down  in  my 
pocket-book,"  said  Russell. 

Colonel  Ellis  did  so. 

"  Now,"  said  Russell,  "  please  to  add  your 
initials." 

The  tale  travelled  into  Devonshire,  and  when 
it  first  reached  Russell's  ears  he  laughed  aloud, 
saying,  "  A  very  good  story  against  me,  if  only 
it  were  true." 

Another  story  about  the  same  visit  was  as 
follows : 

At  dinner,  on  the  first  day  of  that  week's  visit, 
Russell's   country   manners   cropped   out   some- 
what   conspicuously.     He   had '  been   helped   to 
fish,  and,  wishing  for  more,  had  sent  his  plate 
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off  for  a  second  "  helping,"  when  the  Prince, 
observing  the  vacancy  before  him,  asked  if  he 
didn't  like  fish. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Russell,  "I'm  very  fond  of 
fish.  I've  been  helped  once,  and  I've  sent  my 
plate  up  a  second  time ;  and  now  I  remember, 
that's  the  very  thing  my  wife  charged  me,  on 
leaving  home,  not  to  do." 

The  Prince  laughed,  but  took  care  that  every 
day  afterwards  Russell  should  be  helped  a  second 
time  to  his  favourite  dish. 

The  Queen  has  always  been  very  fond  of 
beautiful  china,  and  she  has  a  splendid  collection 
in  Sandringham  House.  In  the  drawing-room 
there  is  a  large  panelled  mirror  which  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  gilt  filigree  shelves — each 
about  three  inches  broad.  On  these  shelves  are 
at  least  one  hundred  dainty  specimens  of  Sevres, 
Dresden,  and  Old-English  china.  Reflected  in  the 
mirror,  the  little  china  figures  give  a  fairy-like 
appearance  which  is  very  beautiful.  Of  Royal 
Worcester  ware  the  Queen  has  some  fine  examples, 
including  a  breakfast  service  which  is  always 
much  admired. 

Another  interest  which  the  Queen  has  is  in  lace, 
and  probably  her  collection  is  unsurpassed,  as  it 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  gifts  from  those  who 
are  aware  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  in  fine 
lace.  She  has  always  been  anxious  to  encourage 
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the    revival  of  lace-making  in   Britain,    and   is 
particularly  partial  to  Honiton  lace. 

The  Queen's  dairy  is  built  after  the  style  of  a 
Swiss  chalet,  with  projecting  eaves  and  peaked 
gables.  The  walls  have  a  cool  appearance,  being 
tiled.  Among  the  tiles  are  some  which  King 
Edward  brought  home  from  India,  of  a  delicate 
peacock-blue.  Round  the  chief  room  is  a  white 
marble  counter  with  gleaming  silver  cream-pans 
lined  with  china.  The  churn  is  of  dull,  frosted 
silver,  and  was  often  manipulated  in  bygone  years 
by  Her  Majesty  and  her  daughters.  In  the  dairy 
are  many  little  artistic  models  of  cows  and  calves, 
made  of  silver,  marble,  alabaster,  terra-cotta, 
and  other  materials. 

At  Sandringham  thousands  of  guests  enjoyed 
the  gracious  hospitality  of  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  the  Labour 
M.P. — who  was  once  engaged  on  repairing  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  came  in  later  years 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Government — gave  an 
account  of  the  pleasant  visit  he  paid  to  Sandring- 
ham. He  described  the  solicitude  of  host  and 
hostess  for  his  comfort,  and  the  spotless  dainti- 
ness of  the  dairy,  which  was  one  of  the  prides  of 
the  Queen.  Actors  and  actresses  who  were 
"  commanded "  to  perform  at  Sandringham 
returned  full  of  admiration  for  the  hospitality 
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and  appreciation  accorded  to  them.  "  One 
could  not  desire  a  more  receptive  audience," 
said  a  well-known  actor,  "  than  that  which 
assembled  at  the  invitation  of  the  King." 

The  late  Clifford  Harrison,  the  elocutionist, 
was  bidden  to  Sandringham  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  entertain  a  party  of  guests.  Once 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  present  and  were 
most  appreciative  of  the  unusual  selections  from 
literature  which  Mr.  Harrison  recited.  He  told 
a  friend  that  when  submitting  his  repertoire  to 
the  Princess  before  the  programme  was  compiled, 
she  marked  one  or  two  pathetic  pieces  which  he 
gave  very  seldom.  Her  taste  in  poetry  has 
always  been  in  the  direction  of  simple  and  touch- 
ing verse,  and  Tennyson  was  preferred  to  the 
abstruse  style  of  Browning. 

The  reading  of  her  children  was  supervised 
carefully  by  the  Princess,  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  fiction  figured  in  it.  The  care  of  her 
children  was  always  very  near  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  Princess.  When  the  foundation  stone  of 
Truro  Cathedral  was  laid  in  1880  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess 
and  two  of  the  young  Princes.  The  latter  were 
allowed  as  a  special  "  treat  "  to  attend  the  Ball 
given  in  honour  of  the  Royal  visit,  and  they 
remained  at  the  party  until  midnight,  to  their 
great  delight.  The  Princess  remarked  pensively, 
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"  I  do  wish  to  keep  them  children  as  long  as  I 
can,  and  they  do  want  so  to  be  men  all  at  once." 

The  Queen  has  in  later  years  read  a  considerable 
number  of  novels,  and  has  a  warm  admiration  for 
the  stories  of  Sir  Anthony  Hope,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  other  writers.  She  has  been  a  regular  reader 
of  French  literature  all  her  life,  enjoying  especially 
the  brilliant  essayists  and  poets  and  the  fiction 
of  Pierre  Loti. 

The  Princess  was  always  very  fond  of  horses, 
and  often,  before  taking  a  drive,  she  would  give 
lumps  of  sugar  to  the  beautiful  creatures  who  were 
going  to  draw  her  carriage.  At  Sandringham  a 
special  pony  stable  was  built  in  1879  for  the  four 
ponies  which  the  Prince  gave  her  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  India.  Above  the  manger  in  each  stall 
was  painted  the  pony's  name  in  gold  letters. 
They  were  of  French  extraction  and  very  pretty 
animals.  Often  the  drag  with  the  ponies  used  to 
be  seen  along  the  country  roads,  and  many  a  time 
the  Princess  would  stop  and  take  some  of  the 
village  children  for  a  little  ride.  The  grey  horses 
used  with  the  phaeton  were  rare  animals,  and 
came  from  the  Imperial  stables  at  Leipsic.  On 
the  left  cheek  of  each  was  the  letter  "  L."  At 
one  time  the  Princess  used  a  Norwegian  carriole, 
which  was  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
To  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  what  was  called 
the  "  Blues  cart  "  was  very  familiar,  for  in  it 
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was  conveyed  many  a  dainty  from  Sandringham 
to  tempt  the  appetite  of  some  invalid. 

The  Princess  had  a  favourite  hunter  "  Viva," 
which  was  often  taken  abroad  when  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  spending  holidays  on  the  Continent. 
In  earlier  years  the  Princess  was  a  fearless  rider 
to  hounds,  and  she  has  several  foxes'  masks  at 
Sandringham  as  souvenirs  of  pleasant  runs. 
Her  saddles  and  whips  are  still  preserved,  and 
there  are  sketches  which  recall  horses  which  have 
long  since  departed.  In  the  stables  there  used 
to  be — and  possibly  still  is — a  unique  silver- 
wedding  present  given  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
by  Mr.  John  Foster,  the  famous  trainer.  It 
was  a  white  velvet  tablet  with  the  word  "  Or- 
monde "  in  letters  woven  from  the  hair  of  that 
splendid  horse.  Around  the  border  is  the  hair 
of  thirty-three  horses  that  won  races. 

The  chief  commercial  interest  of  Denmark 
being  farming,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Queen 
Alexandra  shared  her  husband's  enjoyment  of 
country  life  and  its  agricultural  developments. 
King  Edward  often  referred  to  himself  as  a  farmer 
when  speaking  at  agricultural  shows,  and  at 
Sandringham  he  encouraged  all  the  most  modern 
methods  of  farming.  He  was  present  in  July 
1899  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
Show,  and  during  his  reign  visited  several  similar 
shows  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
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There  is  no  public-house  on  the  Sandringham 
estate.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  the  peasantry  on 
the  estate  speak  with  rapture  of  King  Edward's 
consideration  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  There 
was  living  on  the  estate  at  the  King's  accession 
an  old  couple  above  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
grown  old  in  his  service,  and  who  had  been  for 
more  than  fifty  years  members  and  lay  preachers 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  connection,  and  during 
all  those  years  they  had  never  suffered  the  slightest 
disfavour  from  not  attending  the  Established 
Church. 
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IT  was  in  November  1871  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  illness  alarmed  the  nation  and 
distressed  his  relatives.  He  had  been  visiting 
Scarborough  as  a  guest  of  the  Earl  of  Londes- 
borough,  and  had  returned  to  Sandringham,  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever.  Dr.  William  Jenner,  Dr.  William 
Gull,  Dr.  Clayton,  and  Dr.  Lowe  issued  the 
bulletin  which  gave  the  first  omcial  intimation. 
Princess  Alice  was  at  Sandringham,  having  come 
to  celebrate  the  Prince's  birthday,  and  once  more 
the  capacity  for  nursing  which  she  had  shown  in 
the  illness  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  proved  in 
her  devoted  skill  in  aiding  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Queen  Victoria  hurried  to  Sandringham  and 
arranged  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
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younger  members  of  the  household.  The  course 
of  the  illness  had  shown  improvement  when, 
on  8th  December,  a  turn  for  the  worse  was  re- 
ported. There  was  a  burst  of  national  emotion 
and  anxiety  to  learn  the  latest  news,  as  if  a  crucial 
battle  deciding  the  national  fate  were  imminent. 
When  the  Princess  of  Wales  went  to  church  at 
Sandringham  to  pray  with  the  congregation  for 
her  husband,  the  story  could  hardly  be  read 
aloud  for  tears.  America  was  moved.  The 
anniversary  of  the  Prince  Consort's  death  was 
dreaded  superstitiously,  but  fortunately  passed 
without  becoming  the  date  of  a  double  sorrow. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  groom,  as 
well  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 's  groom — who  had 
all  been  at  Scarborough — died  from  typhoid, 
increasing  the  anxiety  as  to  the  Royal  invalid. 

In  the  Diary  of  Archbishop  Tait  occurs  this 
reference  to  the  illness  of  the  Prince  : 

"  Sunday,  ijth  December.  Addington. — This 
anxious  week  has  passed  and  the  Prince  has 
wonderfully  rallied  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  country.  The  Prayer  (to  be  read  in 
all  Churches)  was  delivered  by  the  Queen's  Printer 
in  wonderful  rapidity  on  Saturday  night,  and 
reached  most  places  by  telegram  before  the  ser- 
vice on  Sunday.  ...  On  the  i4th,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  father's  death,  the  change  seems  to 
have  come,  as  General  Knollys  tells  me  in  his 
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letter  from  Sandringham.  On  that  day  I  wrote 
to  the  Queen  at  Sandringham.  The  loyal  feeling 
of  the  country  has  been  wonderfully  drawn  out." 

From  a  letter  sent  to  his  wife  by  Dr.  James 
Paget,  the  famous  surgeon,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  medical  attendants  on  the  Prince,  one  gleans 
further  facts  concerning  the  illness.  It  is  dated 
Sandringham,  3oth  December  1871,  and  runs  as 
follows  : 

"  I  have  just  time  before  this  morning's  post 
to  thank  you  for  your  welcome  letter.  It  seemed 
very  long  since  I  saw  or  heard  of  you.  Thank 
God,  I  hear  now  only  of  your  happiness.  I  am 
uncertain  how  long  I  may  stay  here.  .  .  .  The 
Princess  is  the  sweetest  nurse  you  ever  saw  (for 
you  used  not  to  look  in  the  glass  when  I  was  ill !). 
She  would  do  everything  if  she  were  allowed, 
and  with  all  the  gentlest  and  most  loving  ways. 
And  the  Prince's  patience  and  courtesy  make 
me  very  ashamed  of  my  recollections  of  my  illness 
— especially  the  last. " 

"  December  31. — .  .  .  I  am  happier  about  the 
Prince,  though  not  yet  seeing  when  the  end  of 
his  trouble  is  to  be.  .  .  .  I  was  at  church  for 
short  service,  the  Prince  having  carefully 
designed  that  I  should  go.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a 
beautiful  church,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
fault  in  it,  decorated  as  it  is  for  Christmas,  and 
with  many  signs  of  the  care  of  the  Squire  and  his 
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wife.  And  the  little  Prince's  grave,  close  by  the 
chancel  entrance  door,  is  very  touching  with  its 
white  marble  slab,  and  the  cross  at  its  head,  on 
which  they  have  put  the  '  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.'  .  .  .  The  enclosed  came  to 
me  this  morning — a  reasonable  thing  among 
many  follies  sent  here,  including  (yesterday)  a 
noiseless  coal-scuttle  to  Dr.  Gull,  and  a  proposal 
to  import  mountain-air  into  the  sick-room." 

One  of  the  dangers  of  the  illness  was  insomnia, 
and,  hearing  this,  a  hop-grower  in  Kent  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  send  a  hop  pillow  for  the  invalid. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  this  offer  at  first,  but  on 
its  repetition  it  was  accepted,  with  the  happy 
result  that  the  Prince  gained  some  hours  of 
invigorating  repose. 

The  Queen  never  forgot  her  gratitude  to  Sir 
James  Paget  and  the  other  doctors  who  had 
ministered  at  times  of  great  anxiety  in  her  house- 
hold. "When  Sir  James  had  blood-poisoning 
after  an  operation,  he  went  to  Norway  for  treat- 
ment. The  Princess  of  Wales,  as  she  then  was, 
sent  a  special  nurse  and  came  herself  to  inquire 
after  the  famous  surgeon. 

So  slight  was  the  hope  of  the  Prince's  recovery 
at  the  height  of  his  illness  that  a  leading  article 
in  the  Times  began  with  the  words,  "  The  Prince 
still  lives,  and  we  may  still  therefore  hope." 
Throughout  his  illness  the  strain  on  the  Princess 
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was  tremendous.  An  incessant  stream  of  in- 
quiries by  telegraph  poured  into  the  local  office 
near  Sandringham  House,  and  when  the  bulletins 
were  issued,  the  rush  to  read  them  bore  testimony 
to  the  popularity  of  the  Prince  and  the  universal 
concern.  Special  correspondents  were  eager  to 
glean  and  transmit  to  the  newspapers  every  item 
of  a  hopeful  nature. 

During  the  Prince's  illness  a  young  stable-lad 
was  lying  ill  with  typhoid  at  Sandringham,  and 
every  day  the  Princess  went  to  the  stables  to 
inquire  after  the  lad.  He  passed  away  just 
about  the  time  when  his  Royal  master's  illness 
reached  its  crisis. 

It  was  with  real  thankfulness  that  at  last  the 
tide  turned,  and  the  doctois  were  able  to  state 
that  the  Prince's  recovery  was  assured.  There 
had  been  a  certain  amount  of  Republican  senti- 
ment current  in  certain  quarters,  but  the  emotions 
evoked  by  the  illness  found  expression  in  a 
deepened  loyalty  to  the  Throne.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
had  to  admit  that  "  it  had  put  the  clock  back 
for  twenty  years,"  so  far  as  Republicanism  was 
concerned. 

On  26th  December,  Queen  Victoria  wrote  this 
letter  to  her  people,  expressing  thanks  for  their 
sympathy :  "  The  Queen  is  very  anxious  to 
express  her  deep  sense  of  the  touching  sympathy 
of  the  whole  nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  alarm- 
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ing  illness  of  her  dear  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  universal  feeling  shown  by  her  people  during 
those  painful,  terrible  days,  and  the  sympathy 
evinced  by  them  with  herself  and  her  beloved 
daughter,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  well  as  the 
general  joy  at  the  improvement  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  state,  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  her  heart,  which  can  never  be 
effaced.  It  was  indeed  nothing  new  to  her,  for 
the  Queen  had  met  with  the  same  sympathy 
when,  just  ten  years  ago,  a  similar  illness  removed 
from  her  side  the  mainstay  of  her  life,  the  best, 
wisest,  and  kindest  of  husbands.  The  Queen 
wishes  to  express  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  feelings  of  heartfelt 
gratitude,  for  she  has  been  as  deeply  touched  as 
the  Queen  by  the  great  and  universal  manifesta- 
tion of  loyalty  and  sympathy.  The  Queen 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  her  hope 
that  her  faithful  subjects  will  continue  their 
prayers  to  God  for  the  complete  recovery  of  her 
dear  son  to  health  and  strength." 

In  due  course  there  came  the  Thanksgiving 
Service  in  St.  Paul's,  on  27th  February  1872— 
"  that  rememberable  day  when  a  whole  city 
pealed  " — and  Queen  Victoria,  driving  beside  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  seemed  to  present  him  proudly 
to  the  people.  The  quick  springs  of  family  sym- 
pathy had  broken ;  and  as  an  immediate  active 


movement  Republicanism  faded  out  again.  When 
on  iQth  March  Sir  Charles  Dilke  moved  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  Civil  List  only  two  Members 
recorded  their  votes  with  him. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  a  wonderful  expression 
of  national  delight  at  the  Prince's  recovery. 
It  was  mentioned  that  even  the  pickpockets 
suspended  their  operations,  which  would  have 
been  highly  profitable,  among  the  great  crowds 
that  thronged  London  streets  that  day  far  into 
the  night.  With  as  little  formality  as  possible, 
Queen  Victoria  drove  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
a  carriage  with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  followed 
by  other  carriages  conveying  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  All  along  the  route  enthusiastic 
greetings  were  given  to  the  Prince,  who,  though 
still  frail  in  appearance,  had  benefited  by  some 
weeks'  change  at  Osborne.  The  Princess  received 
an  ovation  from  the  crowds,  and  her  face  was 
radiant  with  happiness.  The  Cathedral  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  music  was 
extremely  fine.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  the 
text,  "  Members  one  of  another,"  emphasising 
the  unity  which  anxiety  and  sorrow  creates 
among  all  classes.  The  illuminations  in  the 
evening  were  an  irresistible  lure  to  the  multitudes 
who  promenaded  the  streets  for  hours,  though 
the  weather  was  cold.  Queen  Victoria  wrote 
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one  of  her  simple  and  effective  letters  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  thanking  "  the  whole  nation 
for  this  great  demonstration  of  loyalty.  The 
Queen,  as  well  as  her  son  and  dear  daughter-in- 
law,  felt  that  the  whole  nation  joined  with  them 
in  thanking  God  for  sparing  the  beloved  Prince 
of  Wales's  life." 

A  memorial  of  the  illness  is  the  brass  lectern  in 
Sandringham  parish  church,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed :  "  To  the  glory  of  God.  A  thank-offering 
for  His  mercy.  I4th  December  1871.  Alex- 
andra. '  When  I  was  in  trouble  I  called  upon 
the  Lord  and  He  heard  me.' ' 

The  wedding  of  Prince  Alfred,  younger  brother 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  took  the  Prince  and 
Princess  to  Russia  in  1874,  and  once  again  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  Russian  populace.  Later 
in  the  year  the  Tsar  came  to  England. 

Great  interest  was  created  by  a  fancy-dress 
ball  which  was  given  at  Marlborough  House  in 
July  1874.  The  Princess  appeared  in  a  charming 
Venetian  costume,  and  the  Prince  was  attired  as 
Charles  I.  Lord  Rosebery  was  Blue  Beard. 
Hundreds  of  guests,  including  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
were  present  at  the  ball. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  to  visit 
India  in  1875,  the  Duchess  of  Teck  (mother  of 
Queen  Mary)  thus  commented  on  the  Princess  : 
"  On  Sunday  last  we  lunched  with  Wales  and 


Alex  .  .  .  and  I  thought  her  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  is  a  very  great  darling,  and  I  just  adore  her. 
Though  I  am  quite  in  favour  of  Wales  going  to 
India,  I  grieve  for  her  at  the  long  separation,  and 
wish  she  could  have  gone  out  with  him,  if  only 
for  a  part  of  the  time." 

The  visit  had  been  postponed  by  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  began  in  October  1875, 
and  lasted  until  the  following  May.  The  Prince 
went  through  the  long  programme  arranged  for 
him  with  undiminished  vigour  and  enjoyment. 
He  was  specially  touched  by  his  visit  to  Lucknow 
with  its  tragic  memories.  The  lovely  Taj  Mahal 
and  the  wonderful  temples  of  Benares  were  a  great 
delight  to  the  traveller.  Every  opportunity  was 
taken  of  meeting  with  the  various  rulers  of  pro- 
vinces, and  a  lasting  impression  was  made  on  them 
by  the  geniality  and  dignity  of  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne.  During  the  rest  of  his  life  the  Prince 
often  referred  to  incidents  in  his  Indian  tour,  and 
he  preserved  many  beautiful  specimens  of  Indian 
art.  He  was  presented  with  many  animals, 
which  were  placed  in  a  special  section  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Among  the  Prince's  en- 
tourage was  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  H.  Russell, 
the  Times  correspondent,  who  sent  home  graphic 
reports  of  incidents  of  the  journey.  Just  before 
the  Prince's  return  to  England,  Queen  Victoria 
was  pioclaimed  Empress  of  India — an  act  which 
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owed  its  inspiration  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and, 
though  much  criticised  at  the  time,  has  proved 
of  more  than  sentimental  value  in  the  government 
of  India.  The  Princess  shared  in  the  ovation 
which  greeted  the  returned  traveller  at  the  Opera 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  home. 

Sorrow  fell  on  the  British  Royal  Family  before 
the  year  closed,  for  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  died 
of  diphtheria.  She  had  insisted  on  nursing  her 
sick  children,  and  it  was  said  that  she  caught  the 
disease  by  this  contact.  The  Princess  was  a  very 
studious  woman,  whose  published  letters  revealed 
after  her  death  an  original  and  eager  mind. 
Between  her  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  there 
had  developed  a  warm  affection  since  the  sad 
days  of  the  Prince's  illness,  when  Princess  Alice 
had  been  her  indefatigable  helper.  The  Prince 
attended  his  sister's  funeral  at  Rosenhohe.  Three 
months  later  a  little  nephew  of  the  Prince — a  son 
of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia — also  died  of 
diphtheria. 

The  loss  of  the  training-ship  Eurydice  in  1878, 
with  300  men  on  board,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  felt  with  special  sorrow  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  who  were  so  familiar  with  the  Island. 
The  Prince  exerted  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the 
relatives  of  the  drowned  men. 

A  lasting  memorial  of  the  illness  of  the  Prince 
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was  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Hunstanton,  not 
far  from  Sandringham,  which  was  opened  in 
1879.  In  that  year,  too,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
took  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  well-known 
Hospital  for  Consumptive  Patients  at  Brompton. 

In  June  1879  the  Prince  Imperial  was  killed 
in  Zululand.  When  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  at 
Chislehurst,  the  wreath  of  violets  which  the 
Princess  sent  had  these  words  written  by  her : 
"  He  died  a  soldier's  death,  fighting  for  our  cause." 

Lady  Dufferin  records  in  her  Journal  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  Ruosia  for 
the  funeral  of  the  assassinated  Tsar  in  1881. 
They  were  entertained  at  lunch  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Dufferin.  "  The  children  presented  the  Princess 
with  a  bouquet,  and  made  most  beautiful  bows 
and  curtsies.  She  looked  so  pretty  with  her  black 
dress  and  long  black  veil  with  Marie  Stuart  cap. 
Everyone  was  so  delighted  both  with  her  beauty 
and  her  amiability  in  speaking  to  everyone." 


SORROW  AND  SUNSHINE 

The  young  Princes'  Naval  Career — Duke  of  Clarence  at 
Cambridge — Coming  of  Age  of  the  Duke — Takes  his  Seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords — Betrothal  announced — Sudden  Illness 
and  Death — A  Memorial  Sermon  and  its  Result — Duke  of 
York's  Wedding — Family  Life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York — The  Queen  as  Grandmother. 

THE  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  son  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  entered  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  with  his  brother  made  an  in- 
teresting voyage  round  the  world  in  1879  in  H.M.S. 
Bacchante,  of  which  a  record  exists  from  the  pen 
of  Canon  Dalton,  who  accompanied  the  Princes. 
The  late  Dame  Agnes  Weston,  LL.D.,  gave  an 
interesting  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  the 
young  Princes  were  in  the  Navy.  "  I  remember 
paying  a  visit  to  H.M.S.  Britannia  at  Dartmouth 
in  the  seventies,  where,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton,  I  was  introduced  to  two 
cadets.  I  can  see  them  now  in  the  cadet's  uniform, 
of  which  they  were  so  proud,  though  not  yet 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  dirk ;  the  one,  tall 
and  slim,  with  a  quiet,  thoughtful  face,  the  other 
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shorter,  with  a  round  face  and  laughing  eyes, 
full  of  mischief,  a  regular  pickle  !  These  cadets 
were  Prince  Edward  and  Prince  George  of  Wales. 
They  took  me  to  their  cabins  and  showed  me  their 
treasures,  the  deaiest  of  which  were  the  home 
likenesses.  '  Here's  Father  and  Mother,  and  here's 
Grandmamma.'  While  we  were  talking,  a  lieu- 
tenant on  duty  looked  in,  and  ordered  them  to 
don  oilskins  and  go  out  in  a  brig.  Prince  George 
was  all  for  a  cruise,  wet  and  windy  as  it  was. 
Prince  Eddie  was  not  quite  so  keen,  and  would 
rather  have  done  duty  aboard.  We  shook  hands, 
and  in  two  minutes  the  little  Princes  were  scuttling 
aboard  H.M.S.  Dapper." 

Subsequently  the  Duke  of  Clarence  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  coached  by 
the  brilliant  J.  K.  Stephen.  Mr.  H.  C.  Goodhart 
acted  as  his  tutor,  and  the  Prince  was  best  man  at 
Mr.  Goodhart 's  wedding.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
occupied  rooms  in  Neville's  Court,  and  dined  at 
"  high  table."  He  hunted  occasionally,  belonged 
to  Trinity  Hockey  Club,  and  played  lawn-tennis. 
He  joined  the  Union,  but  never  took  part  in  the 
debates.  He  once  remarked  to  a  fellow-student, 
when  discussing  the  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
"  I  would  chuck  it  all  for  £5000  a  year."  His 
simple,  unaffected  manner  gained  for  him  much 
popularity.  He  was  also  at  Heidelberg  for  a 
short  time.  He  paid  a  few  visits  to  Royal  relatives 
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abroad,  including  his  uncle,  King  George  of  Greece. 
Here  he  ingratiated  himself  with  his  young 
cousins,  who  were  loth  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
Prince  when  he  returned  to  England. 

With  the  coming  of  age  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor  in  view,  the  Princess  wrote  to  Tennyson 
in  January  1885,  saying  she  had  hoped  "  the 
Poet  Laureate  would  have  been  inspired,"  and 
that  she  might  "  have  been  gladdened  by  a 
few  beautiful  lines  hi  honour  of  the  event." 
The  aged  poet  replied  with  congratulations  to 
the  Prince,  trusting  that  "  all  Honour  and 
Happiness  may  attend  him  through  life."  The 
letter  concluded  with  the  words  :  "  That  the 
Supreme  Power  may  bless  you  and  yours  through 
both  worlds  is  the  wish  of  your  affectionate 
servant,  Tennyson." 

On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  received  a 
touching  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  an  "  old 
servant  of  the  Crown,"  expressing  high  hopes 
for  his  future  happiness  and  usefulness.  In 
1887  the  Duke  and  his  brother  visited  Ireland. 

The  Duke  entered  the  Army  and  was  stationed 
first  of  all  at  Aldershot  and  afterwards  at  York. 
He  was  constitutionally  of  a  rather  shy  dis- 
position, but  overcame  it  by  undertaking  more 
and  more  public  duties.  He  visited  a  Boys' 
Club  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  was  much 
more  at  home  among  the  lads  than  in  a  brilliant 
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Society  function.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  Duke 
went  to  India,  and,  as  the  grandson  of  the 
Queen-Empress,  was  accorded  a  cordial  greet- 
ing from  many  of  the  native  Princes.  He  was 
guest  of  the  Viceroy,  and  had  an  experience  of 
big-game  shooting. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1890,  and  was  present  at  several  debates  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  When  the  Prince  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  his  mother 
and  sisters  saw  the  quaint  ceremony  from  the 
gallery.  "  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  Royal 
procession  entered,  led  by  Black  Rod.  Behind 
him  came  Garter  King-at-Arms  ;  then  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  new  peer  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
the  Hereditary  Grand  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Aveland.  The  Royal  Princes  wore  the  scarlet  and 
ermine  robes  donned  by  peers  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  the  officers  of  State  who  accompanied 
them  being  also  en  grande  tenue.  On  entering, 
the  procession,  marching  in  single  file  in  the 
order  indicated,  approached  the  Woolsack,  where 
the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  expectant.  The  new 
peer  preferred  him  the  writ  of  his  return  as  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
by  a  gesture  invited  the  Reading  Clerk  to  take. 
This  done,  the  oath  was  administered,  the  Roll 
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of  Parliament  produced  and  signed.  Then  the 
procession  once  more,  always  in  solemn  silence, 
began  a  new  peregrination.  Advancing  towards 
the  Woolsack,  each  one  bowed.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  acknowledged  the  salute  of  the 
officers  of  State  by  bending  his  head  ;  but  as 
each  Prince  passed  and  saluted  him,  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  with  that  graceful  manner  with  which  he 
adorns  the  Woolsack,  raised  his  three-cornered 
cap  in  salute."  It  was  decided  that  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  should  have  place  and  precedence 
after  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  the  Duke  was  installed 
as  Right  Worshipful  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
the  province  of  Berkshire.  In  1891  he  went  to 
Ireland  on  military  duties. 

His  engagement  to  Princess  May,  only  daughter 
of  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  was  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  1892,  and  preparations  were  in 
progress  for  the  marriage  when  suddenly  the 
happy  prospect  was  clouded  by  the  news  of  the 
Duke's  serious  illness.  The  facts  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Dr.  Laking,  the  Court  physician,  was  at 
Sandringham,  and,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to 
London,  Prince  George  said,  "  By  the  way,  I 
wish  you  would  just  take  a  look  at  my  brother 
before  you  go.  He  has  been  out  shooting,  but 
he  doesn't  seem  well."  Dr.  Laking  discovered 
at  once  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  lungs  were 
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both  affected  and  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  ill-health.  The  Duke  had  attended  the 
funeral  of  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg,  and  caught  a  severe  cold.  Immediately 
it  was  announced  that  the  Duke  was  ill,  there 
was  apprehension,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  not  a  strong  constitution.  The  efforts 
of  leading  doctors  and  the  best  nursing  pro- 
curable were  unhappily  unable  to  stay  the  swift 
course  of  disease.  On  I4th  January  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  tolled  out  the  sad 
news  of  the  young  Prince's  death.  The  deep 
grief  of  his  parents  was  somewhat  assuaged  by 
the  world-wide  sympathy  that  was  offered  to 
them  at  once.  There  was,  too,  anxiety  as  to 
the  health  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  suffered 
from  enteric  fever  and  was  still  weak. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  memorial  services  were  held 
simultaneously  in  thousands  of  places  of  worship. 
About  the  same  time  as  the  Duke  had  passed 
away,  the  aged  Cardinal  Manning  died,  and  many 
preachers  contrasted  the  two  careers — one  so 
brief,  the  other  full  of  years. 

In  the  Royal  pew  at  Sandringham  Church  a 
little  brass  plate  on  the  book-desk  records  : 
"  This  place  was  occupied  for  twenty-eight  years 
by  my  darling  Eddy,  next  to  his  ever-loving 
and  sorrowing  mother." 
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By  command  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  there  was  published,  by  Messrs.  Skeffing- 
ton  &  Son,  a  little  volume  entitled  Recognition 
in  Eternity,  containing  a  sermon  preached  at 
Sandringham,  by  Canon  Fleming,  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avondale.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  story  re- 
lated by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  Canon  Fleming, 
and  published  by  her  permission,  in  which  Her 
Royal  Highness  recorded  that  in  1888,  on  the 
occasion  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  with 
her  five  children,  she  "  gave  Eddy  a  little  book  " 
in  which  she  had  written  certain  lines  from 
favourite  hymns,  calculated  to  impress  upon  him 
the  solemnity  of  the  rite  in  which  he  had  par- 
ticipated and  to  fix  his  hopes  on  the  Cross. 
Having  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  his  breast 
after  his  death,  the  Princess  "  turned  to  the 
table  at  his  bedside  and  saw  the  little  book,"  and, 
she  adds,  she  "  could  not  help  feeling  that  he 
did  cling  to  the  Cross."  The  sale  of  this  book 
has  continued  until  to-day,  and  the  proceeds  are 
always  sent,  by  the  Queen's  request,  to  the 
Gordon  Boys'  Home. 

Sir  Edmund  Monson,  who  was  British  Am- 
bassador in  Paris,  speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence,  said  :  "  I  knew  him  all  his  life,  and  look 
back  to  him  as  one  of  the  sweetest,  most  obliging, 
unassuming,  and  lovable  boys  I  ever  knew." 
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After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  their  family 
went  to  Compton  Place,  Eastbourne,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  writer  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  the  bereaved  visitors,  and 
will  never  forget  the  silent  and  sympathetic  re- 
ception accorded  to  them  as  they  drove  from 
the  station  through  lines  of  people  mostly  clad 
in  mourning.  The  visit  benefited  all  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  their  desire  for  privacy  was 
carefully  respected.  When  they  returned  to 
London,  the  improvement  in  their  health  was 
obvious  ;  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with 
the  Duke  of  York. 

Madame  Waddington  thus  describes  a  visit  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough 
House  in  March  1893  : 

"  I  can't  say  I  found  the  Princess  changed  or 
grown  older.  She  looked  sad,  but  it  was  the 
same  slight,  youthful  figure.  She  was  still  in 
deep,  plain  black  (woollen  stuff),  with  no  orna- 
ments. She  was  charming,  with  the  sweet,  simple 
manner  she  always  has.  Tears  came  into  her 
eyes  when  she  said  she  hadn't  seen  me  for  so 
long  on  account  of  her  mourning.  ...  I  didn't 
say  a  word  to  the  Princess  about  Prince  Eddie 
(they  told  me  not  to),  only  just  as  we  were  going 
I  said  I  hoped  the  end  of  the  year  would  bring 
her  happiness  and  blessing.  She  squeezed  my 
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hand,  but   her   lips  quivered,  and   she  couldn't 
speak." 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  Empire  the  betrothal 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  Princess  May,  only 
daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  was 
announced  in  the  summer  of  1893.  The  mother 
of  the  bride  was  one  of  the  most  popular  Princesses 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  land,  and  the  bride  her- 
self was  known  as  a  talented  and  charming  young 
lady,  in  whose  sorrow  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  everyone  had  sympathised.  The  re- 
joicings at  Princess  May's  prospective  happiness 
were  therefore  all  the  greater.  The  wedding  was 
fixed  for  6th  July,  and  the  weather  was  magnifi- 
cent. London  decorated  its  streets,  and  a  public 
holiday  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  to  watch 
the  processions.  The  marriage  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's.  The 
building  has  passed  through  several  changes  in 
its  history.  In  turn  it  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Protestant  chapel,  a  storeroom,  a  guard- 
room, and  now  a  Royal  chapel.  A  wedding  had 
not  been  celebrated  in  it  for  thirty-five  years, 
the  last  occasion  having  been  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Victoria's  eldest  daughter  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  aftei  wards  the  Emperor 
Frederick.  To  Queen  Victoria  there  must  have 
come  the  memory  of  her  own  marriage,  which  was 
celebrated  within  these  walls.  Queen  Victoria 
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was  present  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, the  future  Tsar  Nicholas  of  Russia,  and 
many  Royal  personages.  After  the  ceremony, 
the  wedding  breakfast  was  served  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  drove  to  Liverpool  Street  Station 
en  route  for  Sandringham.  Their  initials  blazed 
at  night  in  many  a  brilliant  illumination. 

Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  at  the  Duke  of  York's  wedding 
to  give  His  Majesty  a  reception  at  the  Guildhall 
two  days  later.  The  welcome  accorded  to  him 
was  a  great  gratification  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
to  whom  more  than  one  graceful  allusion  was 
made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  addressing 
the  King. 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
York  was  a  great  joy  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  on 
23rd  June  1894,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  who 
saw  the  infant  at  White  Lodge.  Queen  Victoria 
came,  two  or  three  days  later,  to  see  her  third 
direct  heir.  The  child  was  baptized  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  many  Royal  relatives, 
and  received  the  names  of  Edward  Albert  Christian 
George  Andrew  Patrick  David.  Queen  Alex- 
andra has  naturally  had  a  special  affection  for 
her  first  grandson,  which  has  been,  as  naturally, 
reciprocated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Another  son  was  born  at  York  Cottage,  Sand- 
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ringham,  on  I4th  December  1895,  and  was 
christened  Albert  Frederick  Arthur  George.  In 
his  youth  Prince  Albert  joined  the  Navy ;  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  and  has 
since  been  associated  with  the  Air  Force. 

On  25th  April  1897  a  daughter  was  born, 
and  was  christened  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice 
Mary.  As  the  only  daughter,  Princess  Mary  has 
occupied  a  specially  prominent  position,  and 
public  duties  came  early  to  her.  She  has  been 
the  frequent  companion  of  her  brothers,  and  is 
a  popular  favourite  with  the  nation. 

Another  son  was  born  on  3ist  March  1900,  and 
was  named  Henry  William  Frederick  Albert. 
He  has  been  at  Eton,  and  will  take  up  a  military 
career.  On  20th  December  1902  a  fourth  son 
was  born — George  Edward  Alexander  Edmund. 
The  youngest  son  in  the  family  was  John  Charles 
Francis,  born  on  I2th  July  1905.  He  was  delicate 
from  birth,  and  passed  away  suddenly  on  i8th 
January  1919. 

Victor  Hugo  wrote  an  essay  once  on  "  The  Art 
of  being  a  Grandfather."  Queen  Alexandra 
soon  became  expert  in  the  art  of  being  a  grand- 
mother, and  more  than  once  she  had  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  grandsons  and  granddaughter  for 
several  months,  in  the  absence  of  their  parents 
during  long  voyages.  How  carefully  she  inter- 
preted her  duties  to  the  grandchildren  can  be 
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shown  by  a  little  incident.  The  Queen  and  her 
sister,  the  Dowager  Tsaritsa,  were  visiting  some 
military  barracks  one  afternoon,  and  were  asked 
to  honour  the  officers  by  remaining  to  tea.  Queen 
Alexandra  declined,  saying,  "  We  should  be  de- 
lighted to  stay,  but  I  promised  my  grandchildren 
to  be  home  by  teatime,  and  I  never  willingly 
disappoint  children."  Many  photographic  groups 
were  taken  of  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  and  their  grandchildren,  and  all  the 
children  grew  up  with  a  deep  affection  for  their 
grandparents. 

Princess  Victoria  has  been  the  constant  com- 
panion of  her  mother,  and  her  face  is  almost  as 
familiar  as  that  of  Queen  Alexandra.  She  has 
shared  the  Queen's  interest  in  the  London  Hospital, 
and  has  often  visited  it  and  other  hospitals  in  the 
metropolis.  Very  fond  of  music,  she  is  often 
seen  at  the  Opera.  A  very  popular  aunt,  the 
Princess  has  frequently  celebrated  her  birthday 
by  giving  a  children's  party,  when  her  nieces  and 
nephews  and  their  young  friends  assemble,  and 
the  hostess  is  the  merriest  of  the  company. 

In  1894  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
guests  at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Tsar  Alexander  in.  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
following  year  a  sad  errand  took  the  Prince  and 
Princess  post-haste  to  Russia  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Tsar's  death.  The  Prince's  fine  tact  deepened 
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his  already  great  popularity  in  Russia,  and  the 
Princess's  presence  was  a  real  solace  to  the 
widowed  Tsaritsa,  her  sister. 

In  June  1895,  Sir  Donald  Currie's  yacht, 
the  Tantallon  Castle,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
board,  reached  Copenhagen.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark  and  several  relatives  were 
entertained  on  board,  and  after  lunch  the  King 
proposed  the  health  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  dilating  gracefully  on  the  love  in  which 
her  daughter  was  held  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER   VI 

SILVER  WEDDING  AND  ELDEST 
DAUGHTER'S  MARRIAGE 

Shadowed  "  Silver  Wedding  " — Hundreds  of  Presents— - 
Princess  Louise's  Betrothal  to  the  Duke  of  Fife — Wedding  at 
Buckingham  Palace — The  Duchess  of  Teck's  "  Reverence  " — 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  wrecked — Death  of  the  Duke. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  Jubilee  made  the  year 
^w  1887  exceptionally  busy  for  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  shared  with  the 
Queen  the  responsibilities  of  entertaining  the 
numerous  Sovereigns  and  representatives  who 
came  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  fifty  years 
of  beneficent  government.  The  chief  event  of 
Jubilee  Week  was  the  wonderful  Thanksgiving 
Service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Queen  Victoria 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  her  large 
family  circle,  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  of  Saxony, 
the  King  of  Greece,  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  were 
but  a  few  of  the  brilliant  throng  that  paid  a 
world-wide  tribute  to  the  Sovereign.  About  ten 
thousand  persons  were  present  in  the  Abbey, 
and  the  service,  conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  was  deeply  impressive.     The  mag- 
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nificent  Jubilee  presents  were  exhibited  by  the 
Queen's  desire  in  St.  James's  Palace  and  at 
Bethnal  Green  Museum. 

The  aged  German  Emperor,  William  i.,  died  on 
the  eve  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 's 
silver  wedding,  which  was  celebrated  on  zoth 
March  1888.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  caused 
the  advent  to  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
already  in  the  throes  of  the  disease  that  cut  short 
his  gallant  life  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  days. 
The  new  Empress  was  the  gifted  eldest  sister  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  whom  descended  the 
double  anxiety  of  new  duties  and  the  nursing  of  her 
stricken  husband.  It  was  therefore  under  a  sudden 
shadow  that  the  Silver-wedding  Day  arrived. 

Queen  Victoria  went  on  the  morning  to  Marl- 
borough  House  to  congratulate  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  and  later  Her  Majesty  gave  a  luncheon- 
party  at  the  Palace  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
In  the  evening  the  Queen,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  dined  at  Marlborough  House.  The  dining- 
room  in  cream  and  gold  decoration  was  a  splendid 
setting  for  a  memorable  scene.  Magnificent 
silver  candelabra,  and  a  vase  of  choice  exotics, 
adorned  the  table  at  which  were  seated  Her 
Majesty,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  most  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Clusters  of  electric  lamps — 
a  novelty  in  those  days — depended  from  the 
ceiling  and  illuminated  the  feast. 
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The  silver- wedding  presents  were  very  numerous 
and  included  a  splendid  diamond  tiara  from  365 
ladies  acquainted  with  the  Princess ;  a  silver  tankard 
from  the  servants  of  the  Household  ;  a  silver 
casket  from  the  bridesmaids ;  and  a  silver  model 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  from  the  Corporation 
of  London.  Hundreds  of  other  gifts  of  great 
value  and  beauty  were  received  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess. 

At  night  London  blazed  with  illuminations, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  crowds  of  promenaders. 
On  Sunday  the  Prince  and  Princess  and  their 
family  heard  an  eloquent  sermon  from  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  had  an  element  of  romance 
which  appealed  to  the  British  public.  More  than 
one  "  match  "  had  been  suggested,  but  Princess 
Louise  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  whom  she  always  met  on  the 
annual  visit  to  the  Highlands.  He  was  about 
twenty  years  older  than  she,  but  the  couple  knew 
their  own  mind,  and  Royal  consent  was  forth- 
coming in  1889,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the 
marriage  was  the  chief  incident  of  the  London 
season.  The  Duchess  of  Teck  wrote  soon  after 
the  wedding,  "  Louise  and  Macduff  look  so  happy 
together,  it  does  one  good  to  see  them."  The 
bridegroom  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke,  and 
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was  welcomed  cordially  by  his  many  Royal  re- 
latives. He  fulfilled  a  somewhat  difficult  role 
with  tact,  and  earned  much  popularity  by  his 
bonhomie.  Prior  to  the  wedding,  many  had  the 
chance  of  inspecting  at  Marlborough  House  the 
beautiful  presents.  From  the  bride's  parents  had 
come  a  dressing-bag  with  gold  fittings  and  a 
diamond  tiara.  A  special  gift  to  the  bridegroom 
from  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  portrait  of 
the  bride  in  a  frame  of  pearls.  The  Princess 
Louise  and  Marquis  of  Lome  gave  a  diamond 
bracelet,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery's  present 
was  also  a  bracelet.  Hundreds  of  other  gifts 
made  a  splendid  display. 

It  was  in  the  restricted  space  of  the  private 
chapel  of  Buckingham  Palace  that  a  brilliant 
company  assembled  on  27th  July  1889  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  to  the  Princess 
Louise.  As  far  as  was  possible,  the  sombre 
interior  of  the  Chapel  had  been  transformed 
by  exquisite  flowers  and  festoons.  Queen 
Victoria,  looking  in  the  best  of  health — her 
customary  black  costume  relieved  by  small 
white  stars  and  wearing  a  diamond  crown  above 
her  cap — rose,  and  kissed  the  bride  several  times 
after  the  ceremony.  The  King  of  Greece,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark  were  the  chief  guests  from  abroad. 
The  bride's  dress  was  of  a  delicate  shade  of  silver- 
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grey.  There  was  only  room  for  two  hundred 
specially  invited  guests,  conspicuous  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  that  week. 

The  bridegroom's  best  man  was  Mr.  Horace 
Farquhar.  In  the  afternoon,  to  the  delight  of 
assembled  thousands,  Queen  Victoria  and  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  appeared  on  the 
balcony  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  witnessed  the 
departure  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  for 
Marlborough  House,  from  which,  later  in  the 
day,  they  set  forth  for  Sheen.  Dr.  Benson,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  other  clergy,  makes  an  interesting 
comment  in  a  private  letter  : 

"  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  as  they  came 
up  the  church,  made  a  low  reverence,  as  I  supposed 
to  the  Altar  ;  afterwards  she  reproached  me  for 
not  acknowledging  it — '  It  was  to  you  ;  my  dear 
father  always  taught  us,  "  Always  show  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
my  dears."  Howbeit,  this  is  not,  I  think,  very 
common  doctrine  now,"  added  the  Archbishop. 
He  mentioned  that  at  Marlborough  House  in  the 
garden,  "  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
about  to  be  off  with  their  four  magnificent  steeds, 
in  showers  of  rice,"  an  old  Duchess  laid  hold  of 
his  arm  and  said,  "  I  shall  hold  by  the  Church 
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until  you  are  disestablished — which  you  will  very 
soon  be." 

The  married  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  was 
very  happy,  and  was  blessed  with  the  advent 
of  two  daughters — Alexandra  Victoria  Alberta 
Edwina  Louisa  Duff,  born  iyth  May  1891,  and 
Maud  Alexandra  Victoria  Georgia  Bertha,  born 
3rd  April  1893.  They  divided  their  residence 
between  four  homes  :  their  Highland  mansion,  Mar 
Lodge,  Braemar  ;  their  town  house  in  Portman 
Square  ;  the  Duke's  former  home  at  Sheen  ;  and 
at  Brighton,  where  the  family  benefited  from  the 
breezes  and  sunshine.  The  children  were  to  be 
seen  daily  with  their  nurses  on  the  sea  front. 
The  Duchess  of  Fife's  somewhat  delicate  health 
precluded  her  taking  a  very  prominent  part  in 
public  functions.  The  Duke  was  a  very  busy  and 
useful  member  of  Society,  and  took  a  particular 
interest  in  Imperial  developments  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  hi  the  Highlands 
not  a  few  trophies  fell  to  his  gun  in  deer-stalking. 
He  initiated  his  daughters  into  the  pleasures  of 
salmon-fishing.  The  Duke  and  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt  when  the 
steamer  Delhi  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Morocco 
on  I3th  December  1911.  The  ladies  had  to  be 
dropped  into  a  boat,  where  they  were  caught  by 
the  crew,  but  this  boat  filled  and  sank  before  it 
reached  the  shore.  Fortunately,  the  party  had 
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life-belts,  and  were  able,  after  much  buffeting, 
to  struggle  ashore.  Then  they  had  to  walk  four 
miles  in  an  awful  gale  to  Cape  Spartel  lighthouse. 
After  rest  and  refreshment  they  rode  for  ten  miles 
on  mules  to  the  British  Legation  at  Tangier. 
There  is  no  doubt  these  experiences  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  attack  of  pleurisy  of  which  the  Duke 
died,  after  ten  days'  brief  illness,  on  2gth  January 
1912,  at  Assouan.  The  body  having  been  brought 
to  England  by  the  widow  and  daughters,  a  funeral 
service  was  held  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
In  August  the  body  was  removed  to  Braemar, 
where  the  Duke  lies  among  the  hills  he  loved  so 
well. 

Queen  Alexandra  heard  the  news  at  Sandring- 
ham,  and  acknowledged  a  message  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  these  words  :  "I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  kind  sympathy  of  the  citizens  of 
London  in  the  unspeakably  sad  loss  my  beloved 
daughter  and  I  have  suffered  by  the  death  of  my 
dear  son-in-law." 

On  6th  February  the  Queen  was  present  at  the 
great  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's  for  the 
safe  return  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 
Allusion  was  made  by  the  Archbishop  to  "  the 
shadowed  home  of  a  Princess  dear  to  all  our 
hearts."  On  the  accession  of  King  Edward,  the 
Duchess  of  Fife  became  Princess  Royal  and  her 
daughters  were  made  Princesses. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Procession  to  St.  Paul's — Reviewing  the  Fleet — At  the 
Opera — Entertaining  the  East  End  Poor — Scene  at  the 
People's  Palace — The  Children's  Review  in  Hyde  Park — 
Jubilee  Day  in  Scotland — Brilliant  Costume  Ball  at  Devon- 
shire House. 

IN  1897  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria 
brought  a  great    assemblage   of    Royalties 
from    different    foreign    countries    to    felicitate 
the     venerated     Sovereign    on    her    illustrious 
reign. 

On  Diamond  Jubilee  Day  Queen  Victoria  rode 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  Princess  Christian, 
and  received  a  splendid  greeting  along  the  whole 
route.  It  was  said  that  the  bonnet  which  the 
Queen  wore  owed  its  effectiveness  to  the  deft 
hands  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  procession 
arrived  outside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  there  a 
special  thanksgiving  service  was  conducted  by  the 
veteran  Archbishop  Temple,  assisted  by  other 
clergy.  The  singing  of  the  "  Old  Hundredth  " 
by  the  vast  throng  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
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who  heard  it,  nor  will  the  "  three  cheers  for  the 
Queen,"  which  were  given  at  the  call  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

As  Queen  Victoria  could  not  undergo  the  ex- 
ertion of  reviewing  the  Fleet  in  such  a  busy  week, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  deputed  by  Her  Majesty 
to  take  her  place.  Accompanied  by  the  Princess 
on  the  Royal  yacht,  he  passed  through  thirty  miles 
of  ships.  Every  specimen  of  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Navy  was  there,  from  a  tiny  training-brig, 
Sea  Lark,  to  the  14,900-tonner,  Magnificent.  The 
vision  of  that  vast  array  of  ships  illuminated  at 
night  was  unforgettable. 

During  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Week  the  Prince 
and  Princess  attended  the  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  when  Madame  Melba,  Madame 
Emma  Eames,  and  Miss  Macintyre  divided  the 
honours  of  the  stage.  It  was  said  that  at  least 
100,000  roses  were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
opera-house,  and  rarely  was  there  a  more  re- 
presentative audience  seen  within  its  walls.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  were  also  present  at  a  fine 
concert  in  the  Albert  Hall,  when  Madame  Albani, 
Madame  Gomez,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Black  were 
among  the  soloists. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  made  the  happy  sugges- 
tion to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  that  the  poor 
in  the  East  End  of  London  might  be  entertained 
in  Jubilee  Week.  This  idea  was  approved,  and, 
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thanks  to  the  energy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  was 
carried  out  most  successfully. 

By  the  Princess's  wish,  five  thousand  cripple 
children  were  given  "  Jubilee  feasts  "  in  different 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  under  the  efficient  organisa- 
tion of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  The  Princess 
had  been  Patroness  of  the  Ragged  School  Union 
for  many  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
good  work  on  behalf  of  London's  suffering  child- 
hood. The  dinners  were  arranged  to  take  place 
on  24th  June,  and  it  may  be  imagined  what 
methodical  organisation  was  needed  to  ensure 
success. 

The  largest  feast  of  all  was  that  given  to  one 
thousand  children  in  the  Queen's  Hall  of  the 
People's  Palace,  Mile  End.  One  who  was  present 
described  the  arrival  of  the  guests  :  "  From  all 
quarters  they  came,  with  their  pale  faces,  their 
shrunken  and  distorted  limbs,  their  crooked  backs, 
limping  and  hobbling  up  the  broad  steps,  some  on 
crutches,  some  with  sticks,  some  between  two 
supporters,  some  in  parents'  arms,  one  or  two  on 
brothers'  backs,  and  a  good  many  in  little  go- 
carts  and  perambulators  and  carriages  of  one  sort 
or  another — a  pitiful  and  moving  sight,  and  one 
that  must  have  aroused  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
the  kind-hearted  lady  who,  soon  after  twelve, 
came  in,  smiling  and  pleasant,  to  see  the  work  of 
her  own  kindly  suggestion." 
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With  the  Princess  of  Wales  there  came  the 
Prince,  Princess  Victoria,  and  Prince  and  Princess 
Charles  of  Denmark.  The  Royal  party  was 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Kirk,  and  others.  In  response  to 
a  brief  speech  of  gratitude,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
replied :  "  The  Princess  begs  me  to  thank  you 
for  your  very  kind  words.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Princess  is  most  anxious  fittingly  to  commemorate 
this  great  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen,  and  she 
thought  by  giving  a  feast  to  the  poorest  through- 
out this  metropolis  it  might  be  a  remembrance 
to  them  in  years  to  come  of  this  eventful  year. 
We  are  very  glad  to  come  here  to  see  the  members 
of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  glad  to  see  so 
many  bright  faces,  though,  alas  !  some  of  the 
children  are  sick  and  suffering." 

After  Grace  had  been  said  by  the  Rector  of 
Stepney,  the  children  set  to  work  to  demolish 
the  good  things  provided.  It  was  a  first-rate 
feast — hot  roast  beef  and  baked  potatoes,  goose- 
berry tarts,  apple  tarts,  jellies,  French  pastry, 
blancmange,  and  apples  and  oranges.  The 
Princess  tasted  the  lemonade,  and  herself  made 
some  ice-cream  for  the  children.  She  asked  one 
little  cripple  how  he  would  get  his  dinner,  as  he 
lay  on  three  chairs.  The  boy  said  he  could 
stand,  and  very  soon,  propping  himself  on 
crutches,  he  was  eating  his  meal  He  had  been 
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compelled  to  lie  down  for  three  years  owing  to 
spinal  disease,  and  was  very  proud  afterwards  of 
having  spoken  to  the  Princess.  The  Royal 
visitors  departed  amid  ringing  cheers,  which 
testified  to  the  strength  of  the  lungs  of  these  poor 
afflicted  little  ones.  They  also  visited  the  feast 
at  Holborn  Central  Hall  on  the  same  day. 

Down  to  the  present  time  the  Queen  has  con- 
tinued her  patronage  of  the  Shaftesbury  Society 
and  Ragged  School  Union.  Every  year  she 
sends  a  donation  from  her  Fund  to  the  Society  to 
assist  its  noble  work  in  alleviating  the  condition  of 
London  crippled  children. 

A  very  charming  feature  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebrations  was  the  Children's  Review 
held  hi  Hyde  Park.  Queen  Victoria  intimated, 
through  the  Prince  of  Wales,  her  wish  to  review  a 
representative  selection  of  about  10,000  children 
and  2000  teachers  on  23rd  June.  Favoured  with 
fine  weather,  the  ceremony  was  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  lives  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  were  present.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales — the  Princess  wearing  a  costume  of  mauve 
and  white — arrived  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  Princess  Victoria.  In  the  next  carriage  were 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  with  Prince 
Edward,  their  eldest  son.  Queen  Victoria  came 
in  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
with  an  Indian  Escort  riding  with  the  Life  Guards. 
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With  Her  Majesty  were  her  daughters,  the 
Empress  Frederick  and  Princess  Christian. 
Addresses  of  loyal  congratulation  from  the 
Educational  world  were  handed  to  the  Queen. 
Then  from  the  lips  of  the  serried  ranks  of  thousands 
of  children  burst  forth  the  National  Anthem, 
followed  by  cheers  for  the  Sovereign.  Little 
Prince  Edward  gazed  with  childlike  wonder 
on  the  great  and  beautiful  picture  of  London's 
youth  under  the  grand  old  trees. 

Diamond  Jubilee  Day  was  celebrated  at 
Sandringham  by  a  dinner  attended  by  1700  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  tenantry  and  their  families, 
when  the  names  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  were  cheered  to  the  echo.  A  telegram 
from  London  was  received  giving  an  account  of 
the  Queen's  drive  to  St.  Paul's  and  her  safe 
return  to  the  Palace. 

Loyal  Scotland  made  Jubilee  Day  a  time  of 
great  rejoicing.  In  Edinburgh  a  salute  of  sixty 
guns  was  fired  from  the  Castle.  In  the  afternoon 
thousands  of  poor  people  were  entertained,  and  a 
great  feast  for  the  children  took  place.  The  Lord 
Provost  presided  over  a  banquet  in  the  Music 
Hall.  At  Glasgow  there  was  a  splendid  open-air 
celebration  in  George  Square,  a  military  tourna- 
ment in  Queen's  Park,  and  dinners  for  the  poor. 
In  Dundee  unfortunately  rain  interfered  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  day.  At  Balmoral  the  tenantry 
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dined  and  pledged  Her  Majesty's  health  with 
Highland  honours. 

Only  those  behind  the  scenes  know  how  much 
the  smoothness  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Jubilee  was  due  to  the  indefatigable  interest 
taken  in  them  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Upon  him  and  the  Princess  fell  a  large 
share  of  the  onerous  work  of  entertaining  the 
host  of  Royal  and  other  representatives  from  all 
the  Courts  of  the  world,  and  much  of  the  pleasure 
these  guests  derived  from  their  visit  to  London 
was  associated  with  the  Prince  and  Princess's 
unfailing  tact  and  kindliness. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  festivities  celebrating 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  was  a  costume  ball  given 
by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Devonshire 
House  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  in  London.  It 
is  not  a  gorgeous  or  imposing  building,  but  about 
it  hangs  an  atmosphere  which  is  more  impressive, 
even  to  those  ignorant  of  its  story,  than  any  that 
modern  artists  can  create  for  a  new  house.  It 
stands  on  Piccadilly,  a  low,  plain  stone  structure, 
with  a  high  wall  before  it ;  but  over  the  roughly 
flagged  courtyard  behind  the  wall  the  greatest 
wits  and  beauties  of  generations  have  driven  to 
rout  and  ball  in  the  house  which  was  the  home 
of  the  famous  Duchess  Georgiana.  But  even  in 
her  day  there  was  no  such  gathering  as  that  of 
July  1897.  The  feature  of  the  ball  was  the 
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assemblage  of  princes  and  princesses  in  fancy 
dress.  The  Princess  of  Wales  impersonated 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  Queen  of  Henry  iv. 
Her  dress  had  been  designed  by  an  artist,  and 
was  of  white  and  gold  satin,  with  a  great  ruff, 
and  a  train  embroidered  in  jewels.  Her  three 
daughters,  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  Princess  Victoria, 
and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Duchess  of  York  all  appeared  as  ladies  in  attend- 
ance upon  her.  Every  costume  was  historically 
correct  in  the  smallest  detail. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  impersonated  a  Grand 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  His  dress  was 
of  black  velvet,  slashed  with  grey,  and  he  wore 
the  Orders  of  the  Garter  and  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  Six  gentlemen  of  the  oldest  English 
families,  attired  as  courtiers  of  the  time  of  Henry 
in.,  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Prince  and 
Princess.  Their  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  wore  a 
magnificent  costume  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  master 
of  the  horse — a  grey  velvet  doublet,  with  a 
steel  gorget  inlaid  with  gold,  and  trunks  of 
crimson  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold.  The  ball 
was  a  great  social  success,  and  was  talked  about 
for  many  a  day. 
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THE  marriage  of  Queen  Alexandra's  youngest 
daughter,  Princess  Maud,  took  place  in  1896 
to  Prince  Charles,  the  second  son  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  separation  of  Norway 
from  Sweden  led  to  the  choice  of  the  Prince 
in  1905  as  Sovereign,  under  the  title  of  King 
Haakon  vn.,  and  the  Norwegians  have  welcomed 
Queen  Maud  with  Scandinavian  sincerity. 

Princess  Maud  was  always  the  merriest  of  the 
Queen's  daughters.  She  delighted  in  practical 
joking  and  enjoyed  being  incognito.  More  than 
once  she  spent  a  holiday  in  Devonshire  in  the 
home  of  her  former  governess,  and  revelled  in  the 
freedom  from  the  formalities  of  Court  life.  Her 
pet  name  was  "  Harry,"  and  she  was  credited 
with  keeping  an  album  of  newspaper  cuttings 

entitled,  "  Things  we  have  never  said  or  done  !  " 
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The  wedding  was  a  very  pleasant  social 
function  on  22nd  July  1896,  in  the  Private 
Chapel  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  precedent  of 
her  sister's  marriage  was  mostly  followed.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  officiated.  The 
bride  wore  white  satin  with  a  belt  of  silver 
embroidery.  The  bridegroom  looked  a  manly, 
attractive  figure  in  the  uniform  of  the  Danish 
Navy.  Queen  Victoria  was  present,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  she  used  opera-glasses  to  survey 
the  brilliant  concourse  of  guests,  some  of  whom 
wore  the  newly  instituted  Royal  Victorian  Order. 
Her  Majesty  gave  a  splendid  array  of  English 
porcelain  to  the  Prince  'and  Princess.  The 
honeymoon  was  spent  at  Appleton  Hall.  At  a 
banquet  in  Copenhagen  on  the  wedding  day, 
King  Christian  proposed  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  said,  "  I  hope  that  the  bride 
may  be  as  greatly  beloved  in  the  land  of  her 
adoption  as  is  her  mother  in  England." 

King  Haakon  and  Queen  Maud  have  one  child, 
the  Crown  Prince  Olaf,  who  was  born  on  2nd 
July  1903.  Queen  Maud  has  retained  her 
Sandringham  residence,  Appleton  Hall,  but 
during  the  war  was,  of  course,  unable  to  pay  her 
annual  summer  visit  to  England.  Soon  after 
the  war's  conclusion,  the  Crown  Prince  came  to 
stay  with  Queen  Alexandra. 
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In  1896,  when  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  being 
shown  the  working  dairy  at  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Show  at  St.  Albans,  Mr.  Gibbons 
observed  with  a  smile,  "  The  best  butter,  you 
know,  comes  from  Denmark."  "  Pardon  me, 
your  Royal  Highness,"  said  the  steward,  "  we 
think  the  best  butter  is  made  in  England,  but 
we  have  to  go  to  Denmark  for  the  best  Princesses." 
The  Prince  of  Wales  heard  this,  and  added, 
"  Ah,  now  you're  buttering  her  !  " 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  horse  Persimmon  won 
the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger  in  1896,  amid  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm.  The  Princess  was  present 
to  witness  the  scene  that  occurred  when  the  Prince 
led  his  victorious  horse  back  to  the  paddock. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  took  the 
opportunity  of  being  at  Eaton  Hall  in  May  1897, 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden 
Castle.  They  were  photographed  in  the  porch 
of  the  Castle  with  the  veteran  statesman  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Lady  Lyttelton,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
had  been  the  Prince  of  Wales's  first  governess. 

In  July  the  Prince  was  on  a  visit  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  at  his  beautiful  country 
seat,  Waddesdon  Manor,  Buckinghamshire,  when 
a  painful  accident  occurred  to  him.  Going 
downstairs  on  the  morning  when  his  departure 
had  been  fixed  to  take  place,  the  Prince  slipped 
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on  the  spiral  stairs  and  fell  some  distance.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  was  said  to  be  the  new 
shoes  he  was  wearing.  A  local  doctor  was 
summoned,  and  the  knee  was  bound  up,  and  the 
Prince  was  carried  in  an  invalid's  chair,  borrowed 
from  the  hospital,  and  left  Waddesdon  Manor 
for  the  station.  Unfortunately,  another  but 
slighter  accident  then  occurred,  for  the  chair 
collapsed  and  the  Prince  nearly  fell.  He  re- 
clined in  the  saloon  carriage  and  made  light  of 
the  pain  he  was  suffering.  After  his  arrival 
home,  Sir  Francis  Laking  thought  it  advisable  to 
call  in  Sir  William  M'Cormac,  the  specialist,  and 
the  bulletin  stated  definitely  that  the  Prince  had 
"  fractured  the  left  knee-cap."  His  engage- 
ments for  a  week  were  cancelled. 

The  injury  caused  the  invalid  much  discomfort 
and  sleeplessness.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  called 
into  consultation  next  day,  and  the  words  "  severe 
accident  "  in  the  bulletin  prepared  the  public 
for  the  statement  that  several  weeks'  rest  would 
be  needed  before  the  Prince  could  resume  his 
work.  A  long  line  of  callers  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  many  messages  of  inquiry  and  sym- 
pathy, testified  to  the  widespread  regret.  Queen 
Victoria  sent  her  own  physician,  Sir  James  Reid, 
to  make  a  personal  report.  The  comparatively 
new  idea  of  testing  the  injury  by  Rontgen  rays 
showed  that  the  fracture  was  in  the  low  portion 
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of  the  knee-cap,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
swelling. 

The  Princess  once  again  proved  her  skill  as  a 
nurse,  and  was  constant  in  attendance  on  the 
invalid.  She  did  not  leave  Marlborough  House 
during  the  first  few  days.  To  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  his  confinement  to  a  couch,  the  electro- 
phone was  installed  in  the  room,  and  the  Prince 
was  amused  to  hear  parts  of  various  plays  at 
London  theatres.  The  wires  were  specially 
connected  with  the  Opera  for  the  invalid's 
benefit.  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  who 
was  deeply  grieved  the  accident  should  have 
happened  under  his  roof,  had  a  brief  conversation 
with  the  Prince.  One  more  eminent  surgeon's 
opinion  was  sought  by  calling  in  the  veteran 
Lord  Lister,  who  had  retired  from  practice  two 
years  previously,  but  was  only  too  glad  to  place 
his  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince. 
Lord  Lister  agreed  with  the  other  surgeons 
that  no  operation  could  take  place,  although 
some  lameness  might  be  the  permanent  result 
of  the  accident.  Much  more  anxiety  was  felt 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injury  to  the  knee-cap 
than  was  allowed  to  become  public. 

On  Sunday  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  able 
to  hear  the  service  at  St.  Michael's,  Chester 
Square  —  two  miles  away  from  Marlborough 
House — through  the  electrophone.  The  Prince's 
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Chaplain  -  in  -  ordinary,  Canon  Fleming,  whose 
elocution  was  famed,  conducted  the  service,  and 
prefaced  his  sermon  with  these  words  : 

"  We  have  all  heard  with  unfeigned  grief  of 
the   serious   accident   to   the   Prince   of   Wales. 
During   his   progress    towards    convalescence    a 
pause  will  be  made  wherever  his  name  occurs  in 
divine  service    in  order  that  we  may  all  have 
opportunity  to  offer  silent  prayer  to  God  for  his 
complete  recovery.     Surely  this  is  the  very  hour 
when  all  that  he  has  done  by  his  Hospital  Fund, 
for  the  sick  poor  in  all  our  hospitals,  will  come 
back  to  his  own  heart  in  blessing  and  rich  comfort. 
His  patience  and  consideration  for  others  are  a 
lesson  to  the  nation,  who  watch  and  pray  for  his 
restoration.     May  the  skill  which  surrounds  him, 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  soon, 
with  God's  blessing,  raise  him  up  to  us  all  again 
in  restored  health  and  strength.     We  miss  the 
advocacy  of  his  voice  and  the   kindly  presence 
which  he  is  ever  so  ready  to  devote  to  any  good 
cause  in  his  many-sided  public  life  ;   but  science 
comes  to  help  him  to  while  away  some  of  his 
tedious    waiting    hours.    Through    the    electro- 
phone, which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  day, 
he  can  listen  to  the  voices  of  others,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  he  is  an  invisible  listener  to  the 
service  in  our  church  this  morning." 

The  recovery  of  the  Prince  was  slow,  but  for- 
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Innately  sure.  He  was  at  last  able  to  go  to  his 
yacht,  and  the  sea-breezes  did  much  to  complete 
the  restoration  of  his  health. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark  passed  away  at  Bern- 
storfl  Castle  early  in  the  morning  on  2gih  Sept- 
ember 1898.  For  many  hours  the  aged  King, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  King  George  of  Greece 
ministered  to  the  dying  Queen,  who  had  occasional 
moments  of  consciousness.  The  news  was  at 
once  communicated  to  all  the  Courts,  and  reached 
Queen  Victoria  at  Balmoral. 

In  the  Court  Circular  there  appeared  this 
tribute  :  "  Her  Majesty  received  yesterday  morn- 
ing with  sincere  sorrow  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark's 
long  illness.  The  Queen's  beloved  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  in  constant  atten- 
dance on  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached.  The  Queen  feels  most  deeply  for  the 
bereaved  King  and  his  sorrowing  family  in  their 
great  loss." 

The  funeral  in  Roskilde  Cathedral  brought  a 
remarkable  assemblage  of  Royal  relatives  together 
on  i5th  October.  The  aged  King  was  accom- 
panied by  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  Prince  Waldemar,  the  Tsar  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  representatives  of  the 
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Kaiser  and  the  Austrian  Emperor.  At  the  end  of 
the  service  a  hymn  was  sung  to  music  composed 
by  the  Danish  musician  Hartmann,  who  was  still 
living  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Queen  Victoria, 
the  Empress  Frederick,  and  others  attended  a 
memorial  service  in  Crathie  Church,  and  a  service 
was  held  in  the  German  Chapel  Royal  in  London, 
thronged  with  notable  persons  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Danish  colony  in  the  metropolis. 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Prince  was  made 
at  the  Nord  Station  of  Brussels  on  4th  April 
1900.  The  Prince  and  Princess  were  on  their  way 
to  Copenhagen  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of 
the  King  of  Denmark's  eighty-second  birthday. 
Just  as  the  train  was  moving  out  of  the  station, 
a  Belgian  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  named 
Sipido,  jumped  on  the  step  of  the  Royal  saloon 
and  fired  two  shots  at  the  Prince.  The  station- 
master  rushed  forward  and  struck  down  his  arm 
as  the  fellow  was  about  to  fire  again.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  preserved  their  calm  under  the 
alarming  circumstances.  The  Prince  begged  that 
Sipido  might  not  be  treated  too  severely,  and  sent 
a  telegram  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  then  in 
Dublin.  The  message  to  the  Duchess  of  Fife 
was  as  follows  :  "A  man  jumped  on  carriage 
just  as  we  were  departing,  and  fired  a  pistol  in 
carriage.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  unloaded. 
All  well." 
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It  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  Prince's  life, 
and  his  universal  popularity  drew  forth  messages 
of  regret,  and  congratulations  on  his  escape 
from  injury,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
pistol,  on  examination,  showed  that  four  chambers 
had  been  discharged,  so  that  the  dangerous 
possibilities  of  the  affair  were  soon  realised. 
Sipido  said  that  the  crime  was  attempted  be- 
cause of  the  continuance  of  the  South  African 
War.  He  proved  to  be  a  youth  of  weak  mind, 
who  had  been  mixing  with  extreme  socialists. 
The  courage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  under  such  a 
sudden  attack  drew  forth  many  expressions  of 
admiration. 

On  the  first  occasion  of  making  a  public  speech, 
after  his  holiday  in  Denmark,  the  Prince  thus 
referred  to  the  attempt  on  his  life  :  "  All  of  us 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  whether  we  lose  our  life 
through  sickness,  through  accident,  or  through  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  We  bow  to  His  inscrutable 
decree." 

During  the  South  African  War  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  Prince  were  making  a  tour  of 
Netley  Hospital,  where  wounded  soldiers  were 
lying.  One  poor  fellow,  with  terrible  injuries  to 
his  back  and  thigh,  attracted  her  attention. 
She  asked  many  questions  as  to  his  welfare,  and 
then  whether  there  was  anything  he  wanted. 
Did  he  smoke  ?  Yes,  he  smoked.  What  did  he 
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like — pipes  ?  The  confused  patient  hesitated, 
and  said,  "  Fags." 

"  Fags,"  said  the  Princess  ;  "  what  does  he 
mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  shamefaced  warrior,  interrupt- 
ing, "  I  mean  cigarettes." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  Princess,  and,  turning 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  asked  for  his  cigarette- 
case,  took  all  the  high-priced  "  fags  "  out  of  it, 
and  put  them  into  the  soldier's  hands.  The 
Prince  was  as  amused  as  the  soldier  was  delighted. 


CHAPTER    IX 
HOLIDAYS  IN  DENMARK 

Family  Reunions  at  Fredensborg — Its  early  History — A 
Walk  incognito  at  Copenhagen — The  Villa  at  Hvidore — Busy 
at  Needlework — A  touching  Message  —  Complimenting  a 
Danish  Chef. 

T7  VERY  summer,  for  many  happy  years,  the 
•A—-'  Princess  paid  a  visit  to  her  father  and 
mother,  who  assembled  around  them  a  large 
family  party  at  Fredensborg  Castle.  From 
Russia  came  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  and  the  Tsar's 
mother  ;  from  Greece  came  King  George  and  his 
wife  ;  and  from  Britain  came  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

The  following  description  of  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  her  during  those  family  gatherings  will 
be  read  with  interest : 

"  We  now  come  to  the  apartments  of  our  own 
Queen,  which,  so  restricted  is  the  accommodation 
in  the  palace,  are  used  as  guest-chambers  •when 
she  is  not  there.  There  are  but  three  of  these, 
simple  little  rooms.  The  first  is  a  bedroom,  the 
whole  furniture  of  which  consists  of  two  plain 
mahogany  bedsteads  side  by  side,  a  round  table, 
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an  ordinary  sofa,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  dressing- 
table.  Of  course,  curtains  and  ornaments  were 
wanting  when  I  saw  the  place,  but  no  young  girl 
in  our  days  could  be  more  simply  lodged  than  is 
this  Royal  lady  when  in  her  father's  house.  A 
small  dressing-room  is  attached,  and  the  third  is  a 
bedroom  for  the  lady's  maid,  in  which  is  the 
plainest  of  iron  bedsteads,  and  just  enough  other 
accessories  with  which  to  pass  the  night." 

The  assembly  of  so  large  a  number  of  guests 
in  a  castle  that  was  not  intended  for  this  purpose 
and  in  a  small  town  which  is  hardly  more  than  a 
village  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  personages  to  content  themselves  with 
very  modest  suites  of  apartments.  The  staff  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  attendance,  the  police  of 
different  nationalities,  the  servants,  etc. — some- 
times numbering  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons — had  to  get  quarters  where  they  could 
be  found  in  the  small  town,  which  only  had  a 
single  small  hotel.  Add  to  this  that  tourists 
from  all  parts  visited  Fredensborg  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  Royalties,  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  idyllic  Fredensborg,  with  its 
white  castle  and  beautiful  forests  around  the  lake 
of  Esrom,  suddenly  became  a  centre  of  life  and 
interest,  with  special  trains  coming  and  going 
conveying  Emperors  and  Kings,  Princes  and 
Ministers,  diplomatists  and  couriers.  "  We  have 
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our  season,"  the  Fredensborger  used  to  say 
proudly. 

At  all  other  times  of  the  year  Fredensborg — 
which  translated  verbatim  means  "  castle  of 
peace  " — thoroughly  deserved  its  name,  though 
the  reason  for  which  it  was  originally  conferred 
has  perhaps  been  forgotten.  When,  after  a 
bloody  war  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  peace 
was  concluded  in  1721  on  the  spot  where  a  Royal 
palace  was  to  be  built,  King  Frederick  iv.  of 
Denmark  ordered  that  the  palace  should  be  called 
"  Fredensborg."  Some  of  the  later  Danish 
kings  resided  there,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
among  them  Christian  vn.,  who  married  the 
luckless  British  Princess,  Queen  Caroline  Mathilde. 
Afterwards,  for  many  years,  the  castle  ceased  to 
be  used  by  Royal  personages,  and  the  buildings 
and  large  parks  were  neglected. 

A  new  era  began  for  Fredensborg  when 
Frederiksborg  Castle  —  only  four  miles  from 
Fredensborg — was  burnt  down  in  1859.  Though 
Frederiksborg,  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  the 
world,  was  rebuilt  in  the  old  style  by  national 
subscription,  the  Royal  Family  preferred  the 
somewhat  larger  but  much  less  imposing  Fredens- 
borg, and  Frederiksborg  was  made  a  national 
museum  of  history. 

On  holidays  in  Denmark  the  Queen  and  her 
relatives  would  walk  unattended  through  the 
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streets,  and  enjoy  the  relaxation  from  State 
etiquette.  "  I  remember  one  day  the  Queen 
walked  from  the  Amalienborg  Palace,"  says  one 
who  was  in  Copenhagen  during  one  of  these 
holidays.  "  Following  the  city  lakes  as  far  as 
Gyldenlovesgade,  she  turned  into  one  of  the 
busiest  streets  of  the  city.  She  bought  a  bouquet 
of  violets  from  a  flower-girl,  patting  her  cheeks 
as  she  passed  on.  She  looked  in  several  shop- 
windows,  not  by  any  means  those  of  the  millinery 
trade,  but  mostly  poor  shops  where  one  saw  the 
modest  display  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
cobbler.  On  her  reaching  Halmstorvet,  it  began 
to  drizzle.  She  waited  on  the  kerb  with  some 
other  people  to  catch  the  omnibus.  On  entering 
it,  a  stout  man  with  two  elderly  ladies  forced  his 
way  in  front  of  her  with  the  selfish  forwardness 
peculiar  to  some  people.  I  watched  her  face  as 
she  gently  fell  back,  permitting  the  man  and  his 
bejewelled  ladies  to.  advance  before  her.  Not  a 
sign  of  disapproval  was  on  her  features  ;  merely 
a  sort  of  naive  surprise.  In  paying  her  fare,  she 
gave  the  exact  change  from  a  pocket-book  that 
was  neither  gorgeous  nor  well-lined." 

The  Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain  gave  an  intimate 
picture  of  her  visit  to  Queen  Alexandra  and  her 
sister,  the  Empress  Marie,  making  holiday 
together.  They  shared  "  a  milk-white  villa  "  on 
the  road  between  Copenhagen  and  Helsingfors, 
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where  the  Spanish  Princess  was  entertained  by 
them.  "  They  welcomed  me  with  enthusiasm, 
kissed  me,  and  were  quite  excited  to  have  some- 
body to  whom  they  could  show  their  little  house. 
In  the  sitting-room  they  share  they  both  wanted 
to  show  me  their  special  corners  at  the  same 
time. 

"  '  Come  and  see  my  writing-table,'  said  the 
Empress,  pulling  me  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

'"  No  ! '  cried  Queen  Alexandra  gaily,  pulling 
me  in  the  opposite  direction.  '  Come  and  see 
my  writing-table.' 

'  This  is  my  chair/  said  the  Empress,  showing 
me  one  in  her  corner  of  the  room. 

" '  And  this  is  my  chair,'  echoed  the  Queen, 
calling  my  attention  to  the  favourite  chair  in  her 
corner. 

"  '  This  is  where  I  make  my  tea,'  cried  the 
Queen. 

"  '  And  this  is  where  I  cut  the  bread  and  butter,' 
said  the  Empress." 

In  this  villa  at  Hvidore,  with  its  burning  copper 
dome  shining  as  a  landmark,  the  two  sisters  were 
able  to  escape  from  the  trammels  and  ceremonies 
of  palaces,  and  live  the  "  simple  life  "  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

One  who  was  visited  by  Queen  Alexandra  in 
Denmark,  during  a  holiday,  thus  describes  her  : 
"  Her  voice  was  distinct,  but  mellow  rather  than 
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clear-cut — a  typically  Danish  voice.  Hef  walk 
was  grace  personified.  She  has  no  capricious  air, 
no  studied  pose.  It  was  delicious,  in  watching 
her,  to  think  that  this  gentle-mannered  woman, 
who  moved  about  in  a  cottage  as  if  she  had  never 
had  a  loftier  ceiling  above  her  head,  was  Queen 
Alexandra." 

All  her  life  Queen  Alexandra  has  been  an  in- 
dustrious worker  in  embroidery,  knitting,  and 
needlework.  Often  she  has  sent  her  own  handi- 
work to  the  hospitals  or  bazaars.  In  Denmark 
a  pair  of  slippers  embroidered  by  the  Queen 
fetched  a  large  sum  at  a  bazaar  when  it  was 
announced  that  it  had  come  from  "  our  own 
Princess,"  as  the  Danes  call  her. 

Loyalty  to  old  friends  is  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Her  Majesty,  especially  the  friends 
of  her  early  life  in  Denmark.  A  former  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark  was  on  her 
death-bed  and  had  expressed  a  great  wish  to  see 
Queen  Alexandra  again.  King  Christian,  in  one 
of  his  weekly  letters  to  his  daughter,  mentioned 
this  fact.  The  happy  thought  occurred  to  Queen 
Alexandra  to  send  a  message  by  speaking  into  a 
phonograph.  Accordingly,  she  uttered  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  the  phonograph  cylinder  was 
dispatched  to  Denmark.  Already  the  dimness  of 
death  was  veiling  the  lady-in-waiting's  eyes,  but 
she  could  hear  the  touching  words  from  Queen 
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Alexandra.  As  the  phonograph  ended  its  message 
the  dying  woman  sighed,  and,  with  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear,"  on  her  lips,  she  passed  to  her 
rest,  comforted  by  the  Queen's  recollection. 

Another  story  may  be  told  illustrating  the 
Queen's  intense  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  her 
native  land.  Once  in  Paris  she  was  dining  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  congratulated  her  hostess  on 
the  beautiful  cooking  of  the  dinner.  The  lady 
said  the  cook  would  be  specially  delighted  with 
the  compliment  as  she  was  a  Dane.  At  once  the 
Queen  insisted  on  the  cook  being  sent  for.  She 
came,  humbly  protesting  she  was  not  dressed 
suitably  for  such  an  honour.  But  the  Queen  soon 
set  her  at  her  ease  by  speaking  in  Danish,  and 
for  ten  minutes  she  conversed  with  her  as  to  her 
old  home. 


CHAPTER   X 
THE  END  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA 

Illness  of  Queen  Victoria — The  Family  gathers  around  the 
Queen — A  peaceful  Passing — World-wide  Regret  at  the 
Queen's  Death — The  final  Scene  at  Osborne. 

TANUARY  1901  was  a  sad  and  memorable 
J  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  South  African  War  was  still 
continuing,  and  lists  of  British  casualties  were 
appearing,  when  suddenly  the  Empire  was 
saddened  by  the  news  that  Queen  Victoria 
was  dying.  "  My  poor  soldiers  !  "  had  been  a 
frequent  expression  on  the  aged  Queen's  lips, 
and  the  last  information  from  the  outer  world 
that  reached  her  was  tidings  of  the  war  given  by 
Lord  Roberts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long 
continuance  of  anxiety  as  to  the  war  was  a 
contributing  cause  of  Her  Majesty's  final  illness. 
As  Mother  of  her  People,  she  grieved  with  them 
over  the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  lives. 

Some  weeks  before  Her  Majesty  left  Windsor 
for  her  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  perceptible 
change  in  her  condition  was  noted.  Her  ailment 
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did  not  seem  to  possess  any  definite  character, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
create  alarm  by  referring  to  it  officially,  and  others 
who  were  aware  of  the  indisposition  maintained 
a  praiseworthy  discretion.  These  first  symptoms 
of  failing  powers  were  followed  by  a  cold,  from 
which,  however,  she  recovered  in  two  or  three 
days.  This  was  followed  by  a  slight  attack  of 
rheumatism.  The  pains  rapidly  passed  away, 
but  then  it  was  noted  that  Her  Majesty,  who  had 
been  so  remarkable  for  regularity  in  all  things, 
was  changing  her  routine  of  life.  She  retired  to 
rest  much  earlier  at  nights  than  had  been  her 
custom,  and  did  not  rise  nearly  so  soon  in  the 
morning.  Her  sleep  during  the  night,  which  had 
heretofore  been  so  good,  now  became  broken  and 
fitful,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Queen  frequently 
dozed  by  day.  The  sleeplessness  brought  about 
a  lack  of  appetite,  and  Her  Majesty,  before 
leaving  Windsor,  kept  to  one  room  throughout 
an  entire  day,  a  circumstance  entirely  opposed 
to  her  usual  procedure.  Sometimes  the  morning 
airing  in  the  donkey-chaise  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
would  be  missed.  These  breaks  in  the  routine 
of  Her  Majesty's  life  were  regarded  with  painful 
significance  by  many  of  the  Royal  Household, 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  removal  to  Osborne 
and  the  projected  holiday  to  Cimiez  would  induce 
a  return  of  strength.  As  the  Queen  had  not 
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been  seriously  ill  for  twenty  years,  notwith- 
standing her  advancing  age  and  the  strain  of 
incessant  State  duties,  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  she  might  yet  be  spared. 

One  of  the  last  persons  received  by  Queen 
Victoria  before  her  fatal  illness  was  Earl  Roberts, 
who  had  a  brief  audience  on  I5th  January. 
The  widow  of  her  son  Alfred  also  had  an  interview, 
which  was  naturally  painful  so  soon  after  the 
Duke's  death.  On  i6th  January  Her  Majesty 
went  out  twice  for  brief  drives,  and  on  the  next 
day  she  went  through  the  grounds  of  Osborne 
in  her  pony-chaise.  That  was  her  last  appearance 
out  of  doors.  On  Thuisday  she  was  ill  enough 
to  be  quite  unable  to  be  troubled  with  any  State 
work,  and  on  the  next  day  a  nerve  collapse 
alarmed  her  physicians,  and  made  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  Queen's  Family  and  the  nation 
of  the  gravity  of  her  condition.  The  failure 
to  issue  the  Court  Circular  on  Thursday  had  given 
a  preliminary  note  of  warning.  No  sooner  was 
the  first  bulletin  issued  than  anxious  inquiries 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  wording 
was  as  follows  : 


"  The  Queen  during  the  past  year  has  had  a 
great  strain  upon  her  poweis,  which  has  rather 
told  upon  Her  Majesty's  nervous  system.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  Her  Majesty's 
physicians  that  the  Queen  should  be  kept  per- 
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fectly  quiet  in  the  house,  and  should  abstain  for 
the  present  from  transacting  business." 

f '  On  Saturday  at  noon  the  bulletin  struck  a  note 
of  alarm  : 

"  The  Queen  is  suffering  from  great  physical 
prostration,  accompanied  by  symptoms  that 
cause  anxiety." 

The  enormous  number  of  telegraphic  messages 
that  were  now  arriving  at  Osborne  necessitated 
the  immediate  installation  of  special  telegraphic 
facilities  for  dealing  with  them,  and  a  staff 
of  skilled  operators  was  dispatched  to  Cowes. 

From  far  and  near  came  the  Royal  Family. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  returned  immediately  to 
London.  The  Princess  left  Sandringham  and, 
accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Sidney  Greville  and 
Miss  Knollys,  crossed  from  Portsmouth  in  the 
Alberta.  She  landed  at  Cowes  at  10  p.m.,  when 
an  almost  black  sky  was  studded  with  bright 
stars.  The  Princess  drove  at  once  to  Osborne, 
and  her  arrival  was  followed  a  few  minutes 
later  by  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
slender  resources  of  Osborne  were  strained  to  the 
utmost  as  one  after  another  Royal  relative 
hastened  thither. 

The  Kaiser's  decision  to  go  to  Osborne  was 
taken  very  swiftly,  after  the  seriousness  of  his 
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grandmother's  condition  had  been  communicated 
by  the  Empress  Frederick,  who  was  too  ill  to 
contemplate  such  a  journey  to  her  mother's  bed- 
side. The  Emperor  crossed  from  Flushing  with 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  was  received  at 
Charing  Cross  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
bulletins  on  Sunday,  2oth  January,  deepened  the 
public  anxiety,  and  at  midnight  Sir  James  Reid 
and  Sir  Douglas  Powell  reported,  "  The  Queen's 
condition  has  late  this  evening  become  more 
serious,  with  increased  weakness  and  diminished 
powers  of  taking  nourishment." 

One  of  the  chief  French  newspapers  wrote : 
"  England  is  under  no  delusion.  Queen  Victoria 
is  dying.  Between  the  lines  of  the  official 
bulletins  it  is  easy  to  read  the  truth."  Public 
engagements  were  cancelled.  Cabinet  Ministers 
met  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the  situation. 
The  newspapers  brought  out  special  editions  with 
the  latest  news  from  Osborne.  On  Sunday  every 
pulpit  in  the  land  alluded  to  the  Sovereign's 
illness,  and  fervent  prayers  for  her  recovery  were 
uttered.  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Canon  Scott 
Holland  prefaced  his  sermon  with  the  following 
reference  to  the  Queen  :  "  Last  Sunday  I  had 
to  ask  your  earnest  prayers  for  our  dear  father 
in  God  who  sat  over  the  Church  of  London 
(Bishop  Creighton).  To-day  I  again  beseech 
your  earnest  prayers  for  one  who  for  many  a 
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long  year  has  been  a  very  mother  to  us.  So  long 
as  we  can  remember  anything,  her  name  and  her 
presence  have  been  felt  in  every  beat  of  our 
hearts  and  pulse  of  our  blood ;  and  in  the  first 
staggering  alarm  it  is  as  if  the  national  life  lay 
stricken  with  her.  Words  at  such  a  moment  would 
be  imperfect,  but  you  will  pray  for  her  in  body 
and  in  soul ;  pray  that  even  yet  she  may  be 
spared  to  see  at  last  that  peace  from  war  which 
she  has  so  long  desired.  You  will  pray  for  all 
those  who  are  round  her  and  near  and  dear  to  her. 
You  will  pray  for  the  whole  nation  forlorn  and 
bereaved  in  the  hour  of  its  sorest  need." 

The  references  to  the  Queen  were  especially 
cordial  in  the  columns  of  American  newspapers, 
and,  as  one  correspondent  recorded,  "  No  voice 
is  heard  save  in  eulogy  of  Queen  Victoria  as  a 
woman  and  a  Sovereign,  and  no  word  on  her 
reign  save  words  of  praise  of  its  beneficence  and 
wisdom.  A  note  of  personal  affection  runs 
through  all  the  comments,  and  there  is  evident  a 
sense  of  personal  grief,  as  if  she  had  been  the 
Queen  of  America  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  attended  on  Sunday  afternoon 
a  special  memorial  service  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  It 
was  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
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Whippingham  Church.  The  widowed  Princess 
Beatrice  left  her  mother's  sick-room  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  order  to  be  present.  As  the  day 
passed,  the  weakness  of  the  venerable  patient 
increased,  causing  hourly  anxiety  to  all.  Out- 
side Osborne  House  it  was  as  though  the  whole 
world  was  listening  for  happier  tidings,  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  find  much  reason  for  hope. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow  was  summoned  next  day 
to  join  the  other  doctors  in  attendance.  Crowds 
collected  outside  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
Mansion  House,  anxious  to  learn  the  latest 
news.  "  The  hush  of  an  invisible  presence  is  over 
the  land,"  wrote  the  Daily  Chronicle.  "  Queen 
Victoria  lies  at  Osborne  in  a  critical  condition, 
surrounded  by  her  family  and  consoled  by  the 
love  of  her  innumerable  subjects."  On  Tuesday 
morning,  22nd  January,  the  Queen  was  mani- 
festly weaker. 

"  Swift  to  its  close,  ebbs  out  life's  little  day." 

Twice  it  seemed  as  though  the  last  hour 
had  come.  In  the  afternoon  the  Queen 
returned  to  consciousness,  and  murmured  the 
name  of  one  of  her  servants.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  presence  was  a  real  con- 
solation, went  to  the  sick-room,  where  about 
6.30  p.m.  there  were  present  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
York ;  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  and  their 
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daughter  Victoria ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught  with  their  son  and  two  daughters  ; 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the  lifelong 
companion  of  her  mother ;  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ;  Princess  Louise 
of  Battenberg  and  the  Kaiser.  One  compulsory 
absentee  was  the  Empress  Frederick,  whose  ill- 
ness prevented  her  joining  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  first  official  intimation  of  the  Queen's 
death  came  in  a  telegram  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  : 

"  OSBORNE,  6.45  p.m. — My  beloved  mother,  the 
Queen,  has  just  passed  away,  surrounded  by  her 
children  and  grandchildren. — ALBERT  EDWARD." 

The  solemn  notes  of  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  soon  afterwards  tolled  out  the  sad  tidings 
that  the  beloved  Sovereign  had  entered  into 
rest.  The  Victorian  era  had  ended  with  the 
passing  of  the  illustrious  Ruler  in  whose  record 
reign  so  much  that  was  worthy  and  memorable 
had  been  achieved. 
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CHAPTER    XI 
ACCESSION  OF  KING  EDWARD  VII. 

Address  to  the  Privy  Council — Queen  Alexandra's  Popu- 
larity— Proclamation  of  the  King — Mr.  Balfour's  Eulogy  of 
Queen  Victoria — Some  Funeral  Sermon  Texts — Message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  —  The  wonderful  last 
Tributes  to  the  Queen — A  pathetic  Pageant  of  Mourning — 
Resting  at  Windsor. 

THE  inexorable  necessities  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Government  decree  that  no 
breathing-space  exists  between  the  death  of  one 
Sovereign  and  the  accession  of  the  successor. 
And  so,  while  the  Empire  was  still  awed  and 
stunned  by  the  loss  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  to  assume  instantly  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  King.  From  his 
mother's  death-bed  he  came  to  London  with  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  Prince  Christian,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  His  Majesty,  bearing  traces  of  the 
long  vigil  of  anxiety  through  which  he  had 
passed,  went  at  once  to  Marlborough  House. 
The  Privy  Council  met  at  2  p.m.  at  St.  James's 

Palace,  and  an  attendance  of  more  than   one 
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hundred  Privy  Councillors  assembled  for  the 
historic  ceremony.  The  King  made  the  fol- 
lowing touching  declaration  to  the  Council : 

"  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  my  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen,  this  is  the  most  painful  occasion 
on  which  I  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  address 
you. 

"  My  first  and  melancholy  duty  is  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  death  of  my  beloved  mother, 
the  Queen,  and  I  know  how  deeply  you,  the 
whole  Nation,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  whole 
world,  sympathise  with  me  in  the  irreparable 
loss  we  have  all  sustained. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  my  constant  en- 
deavour will  be  always  to  walk  in  her  foot- 
steps. In  undertaking  the  heavy  load  which 
now  devolves  upon  me,  I  am  fully  determined 
to  be  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  as  long  as  there  is  breath 
in  my  body  to  work  for  the  good  and  ameliora- 
tion of  my  people. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  Edward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six  of 
my  ancestors.  In  doing  so,  I  do  not  under- 
value the  name  of  Albert,  which  I  inherit  from 
my  ever-to-be-lamented,  great  and  wise  father, 
who  by  universal  consent  is,  I  think,  deservedly 
known  by  the  name  of  Albert  the  Good,  and  I 
desire  that  his  name  should  stand  alone. 
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"  In  conclusion,  I  trust  to  Parliament  and 
the  nation  to  support  me  in  the  arduous  duties 
which  now  devolve  upon  me  by  inheritance, 
and  to  which  I  am  determined  to  devote  my 
whole  strength  during  the  remainder  of  my  life." 

Parliament  met  later  in  the  day — the  first 
Parliament  of  a  new  reign  —  and  Peers  and 
Members  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Roberts, 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  other  eminent  Peers  were 
among  the  earliest  to  attest.  The  first  group 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  the  Oath 
consisted  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas.  Within  two  days  four  hundred 
members  had  taken  the  Oath. 

A  great  congregation  in  St.  Paul's  gathered 
for  heartfelt  prayers  for  the  new  King  and 
Queen  to  whom  had  now  come  the  "  lonely 
splendour  of  a  throne." 

In  saluting  the  new  Sovereign,  the  Press 
made  frequent  allusions  to  his  Royal  Consort. 
The  Times  said  :  "He  will  have  by  his  side  a 
Queen  who  has  also  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  her  possession  of  all  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  womanly  grace  and  worth.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  from  her  arrival  on  our  shores 
has  been  universally  popular  and  beloved  ;  and 
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as  Queen  Alexandra  she  will  assuredly  increase 
her  hold  upon  the  nation's  affection  by  main- 
taining in  her  life  and  Court  all  the  high  tradi- 
tions upheld  by  Queen  Victoria." 

The  next  day  the  King  was  proclaimed  at 
St.  James's  Palace  with  the  usual  quaint 
ceremony.  "  Our  only  lawful  and  rightful 
Liege  Lord,  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India,"  was  the  description  given 
to  the  Sovereign  by  Norroy  King-of-Arms.  An 
enthusiastic  response  of  "  God  save  the  King  !  " 
followed  the  Proclamation. 

In  Edinburgh  the  proclamation  of  King  Edward 
was  made  at  noon  on  25th  January  at  three 
places — the  "  Mercat  "  Cross,  the  Castle  Gate, 
and  Holyrood  Palace.  The  Lord  Provost  called 
on  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  the  herald,  to  read  the 
Proclamation.  When  he  concluded,  the  herald 
raised  his  hat  and  called  out,  "  God  save  the 
King ! "  A  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  the  playing 
of  the  National  Anthem  followed,  while  from  the 
Castle  came  the  sound  of  a  Royal  salute  of  guns. 
Lyon  King-of-Arms  called  for  three  cheers  for 
the  King.  Unicorn  Pursuivant  and  Carrick  Pur- 
suivant fulfilled  their  formal  duties,  and  next  the 
Proclamation  was  made  in  blinding  snow  and 
sleet  at  the  "  Pier  and  Shore  "  of  Leith. 
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After  Proclamation  Day,  full  of  such  onerous 
and  emotional  tasks,  King  Edward  left  London 
for  Osborne.  When  the  Royal  yacht  appeared, 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  ran  up  their  flags  to  greet 
the  King,  but  on  his  landing  the  flags  were 
again  only  half-mast  high.  It  was  a  striking 
reminder  of  the  sad  event  which  had  called  the 
King  to  the  Throne. 

In  Parliament,  before  the  week  closed,  notable 
tributes  were  paid  to  Queen  Victoria.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  speeches  was  Mr.  Balfour's. 
Many  of  those  who  heard  it  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  finest  he  has  ever  delivered  in  Parliament. 
Nothing  could  indeed  be  more  touching,  or  more 
appropriate,  than  his  illustration  of  the  Queen's 
incessant  labour  for  the  public  good.  "  Short," 
he  said,  "  as  was  the  interval  between  the  last 
trembling  signature  affixed  to  a  public  document 
and  the  final  rest,  it  was  yet  long  enough  to  clog 
and  hamper  the  wheels  of  administration,  and  I 
remember  that  when  I  saw  the  vast  mass  of  un- 
touched documents  which  awaited  the  hand  of  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country,  it  was  brought  vividly 
to  my  mind  how  admirable  was  the  unostentatious 
patience  with  which  for  sixty-three  years,  through 
sorrow,  through  suffering,  in  moments  of  weari- 
ness, in  moments  of  despondency,  she  had  carried 
on  without  intermission  her  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  Empire."  It  is  a  sad,  and  in 
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some  respects  a  tragic,  as  it  is  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied image  which  Mr.  Balfour  evokes.  The  last 
trembling  signature  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  Her  Majesty's  grateful  subjects,  now  that  she 
has  found  peace  at  last.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  so 
pathetically  said  of  himself,  when  vainly  strug- 
gling to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes,  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  Queen  except  in  the  grave. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  following  Mr. 
Balfour,  said  at  the  end  of  a  courtly  speech  : 
"  It  is  an  additional  satisfaction  to  us  to  know 
that  His  Majesty  will  have  by  his  side  his  august 
Consort,  who  has  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people  ever  since  she  first  set  foot  on  our 
soil." 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  texts  on 
which  leading  preachers  based  their  sermons  in 
memory  of  the  Queen  on  Sunday.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  St.  Paul's  took  the  same 
text  as  Dean  Farrar  in  Canterbury  Cathedral : 
"  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  "  (Rev.  xiv.  13).  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
preached  before  the  Royal  Family  in  Whipping- 
ham  Church  from :  "  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  wor^  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord  "  (  i  Cor.  xv.  58).  Dean  Bradley,  in  West- 
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minster  Abbey,  preached  from  Acts  xiii.  36  and 
Matt.  xxv.  21. 

Among  many  thousands  of  messages  of  condol- 
ence which  reached  the  King  and  Queen  in  the 
early  hours  of  their  bereavement,  one  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  specially 
valued.  King  Edward  responded  to  it  as  follows  : 

"  OSBORNE,  24th  January. — To  the  President, 
White  House,  Washington. — I  am  most  grateful 
for  your  kind  sympathy  in  the  irreparable  loss 
which  the  nation  and  I  have  sustained.  I  felt 
convinced  that  it  would  be  shared  by  you  and  the 
American  people.— (Signed)  EDWARD  R." 

The  King  was  soon  immersed  in  settling  the 
details  of  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
day  chosen  for  the  solemn  ceremony  was  Saturday, 
2nd  February,  and  its  event  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
yacht  with  its  sacred  burden  at  Portsmouth,  the 
great  procession  through  London,  and  the  service 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Fortunately 
for  loyal  subjects  throughout  the  Empire,  who 
could  not  participate  in  the  actual  ceremonies, 
a  kinematographic  record  of  astonishing  realism 
was  made,  and  for  many  months  after  the  funeral 
this  wonderful  film  brought  to  the  eyes  of  many 
millions  of  people  every  touching  incident  in  the 
great  Queen's  final  obsequies. 
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From  Osborne  House  the  coffin  was  carried  to 
the  Royal  yacht,  which  then  crossed  the  Solent 
to  Portsmouth.  The  special  train  which  con- 
veyed the  coffin  to  London  passed  through  many 
a  station  thronged  with  people  who  stood  bare- 
headed in  reverent  sorrow.  At  Victoria  Station 
the  King,  the  King  of  Greece,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  a  remark- 
able array  of  Princes,  representing  all  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  awaited  the  arrival.  Queen  Alex- 
andra with  her  thiee  daughters  followed  in  the 
first  cairiage  this  procession  of  Royal  mourners 
who  rode  behind  the  gun-carriage  bearing  the 
coffin. 

The  King,  in  Field-Marshal's  uniform  and  cloak, 
was  mounted  on  a  bay  horse.  The  German 
Emperor,  on  his  right,  rode  a  stout  grey  horse, 
almost  white.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  on  the 
left,  was  riding  a  bay  charger.  When  all  seemed 
ready,  the  cavalcade  yet  paused,  in  a  stillness 
almost  oppressive.  The  King  looked  calm  and 
majestic,  but  beneath  the  King  was  the  man  and 
the  son,  and  his  chest  heaved,  and  he  breathed 
heavily.  Then,  recovering  with  an  effort,  His 
Majesty  sent  for  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  gave  the 
order  for  the  cortege  to  start. 

No  note  of  dirge,  no  beating  of  muffled  drum, 
intruded  on  the  solemn  stillness.  Slowly  the 
funeral  car  was  drawn  away.  On  each  side 
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marched  the  bearers,  in  scarlet  uniforms.  Along- 
side them  walked  great  officers  of  State  in  dark 
cloaks.  The  weather  was  gloomy,  and  slightly 
cold ;  but  in  the  few  moments  of  bearing  out  the 
coffin  and  placing  it  on  the  gun-carriage,  a  great 
flood  of  light  poured  in  through  the  glazed  roof 
of  the  railway  station.  The  way  seemed  clear, 
and  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  entrance  and 
through  the  archway,  the  open  light  of  day  shone 
forth. 

With  majestic  impressiveness  the  long  pro- 
cession wended  its  way  between  lines  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  silent  bareheaded  spectators. 

It  was  to  Paddington  Station  the  Queen  came 
when  she  made  her  first  railway  journey  to 
London  from  Slough  in  1842.  There  seemed 
therefore  a  certain  fitness  in  things  that  from 
Paddington  she  should  make  her  last  railway 
journey,  to  that  final  resting-place  beside  her 
husband.  On  her  funeral  day,  the  great  and 
busy  station  epitomised  the  modern  miracle  of 
a  world  in  mourning.  A  spirit  of  sorrow  brooded 
over  the  whole  place.  No  shrieking  whistles,  no 
noisy  clatter  of  cabs,  or  any  of  those  thousand 
and  one  sounds  of  the  bustling  terminus  broke 
discordantly  upon  the  ear.  The  great  terminus 
seemed  to  be  soothed  into  a  calm.  Trains  came 
and  went,  but  with  no  defiant  sounds.  They  crept 
in  with  gentle  hiss  of  steam,  and  they  crawled 
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out  almost  noiselessly,  as  though  they  feared  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  sleeping  Sovereign. 

As  the  gun-carriage  arrived,  every  man 
took  off  his  hat,  and  every  head  was  bowed  in 
token  of  respect  and  silent  sorrow.  It  slowly 
drew  up  to  the  Royal  saloon,  and  as  the 
Royal  mourners  followed,  they  all  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses  in  the  broad  carriage- 
way. The  King,  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  at  once  went  and  stood  beside  the 
gun-carriage,  closely  followed  by  the  other 
mourners.  Borne  down  with  the  burden  of  years, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  to  be  lifted  from  his 
carriage.  Then  followed  the  Queen  and  the 
Princesses  of  the  Blood  Royal,  who  descended 
at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  platform,  all 
heavily  veiled  in  blackest  mourning.  When, 
in  a  few  minutes,  all  the  mourners  had  gathered 
near  the  gun-carriage,  the  coffin  was  slowly  lifted 
by  the  eight  stalwart  Guards,  was  conveyed 
across  the  platform,  and  gently  laid  upon  the  bier 
within  the  saloon.  Three  times  while  this  sad 
rite  was  being  performed  there  came  the  distant 
boom  of  the  minute-gun,  like  a  knell  from  the 
heart  of  London.  And  throughout  it  all  the 
massed  bands  gave  forth  the  solemn  strains  of 
Chopin's  March. 

A  few  more  minutes,  and  the  last  great  journey 
of  Victoria  from  London  has  begun.    The  green 
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flag  waves,  and  slowly,  and  sorrowfully,  with 
long,  lingering  glide,  the  stately  train  drags  itself 
reluctantly  away. 

On  arriving  at  Windsor,  the  scene  of  so  many 
happy  events  in  the  late  Queen's  life,  the  cortege 
was  formed  and  set  forth  for  St.  George's  Chapel. 
All  hats  were  raised  as  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Princesses  drove  off  in  covered  carriages  to  the 
Castle,  and  then,  with  slow  and  solemn  tread, 
the  veteran  Grenadiers  bore  the  coffin  to  the  gun- 
carriage,  while  the  minute-bell  tolled,  and  officers 
and  men  stood  silently  at  the  salute.  The  coffin 
was  strapped  firmly  on  the  carriage,  and  covered 
with  a  white  satin  pall,  bordered  with  golden 
fringe,  upon  which  were  placed  the  Royal  Crown 
and  Sceptre,  the  Orb,  and  the  Standard. 

The  King,  between  the  German  Emperor  and 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  took  his  place  as  chief 
mourner,  behind  the  car,  and  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  having  followed  His  Majesty 
to  their  places,  all  was  ready  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two  for  the  start  of  the  mournful  procession. 

And  just  then  a  quite  unexpected  thing 
happened.  As  the  roll  of  muffled  drums  rose  on 
the  air,  the  horses  drawing  the  gun-carriage, 
startled  by  the  sound,  and  partly  stupefied  by 
their  long  wait  in  the  cold,  began  to  plunge  and 
shy,  and  the  fright  becoming  contagious,  two 
other  horses  behind  began  to  prance  in  alarm, 
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rather  too  near  to  the  German  Emperor  for  his 
comfort.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
the  horses  out,  and  they  were  led  through  the 
doors  near  the  booking-office  on  to  tlie  station 
platform.  Then  the  bluejackets  —  ever  the 
"  handy  men  "  —  advanced  at  a  quick  trot,  and, 
finding  no  ropes  strong  enough  to  draw  the 
carriage,  took  the  chain  and  leather  harness  of 
the  horses,  and  the  whole  Naval  Guard  of  Honour 
began  to  draw  the  Royal  coffin. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  great  Queen's  last 
passage  through  the  midst  of  her  people  was  in 
carriage  unhorsed,  and  drawn  by  her  sailor  lads 
— symbol  of  glad  and  spontaneous  service  such  as 
has  ever  been  accorded  in  life  to  the  greatest  and 
best-loved  of  the  nation's  heroes. 

From  the  vivid  narrative  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Massing- 
ham  of  the  service  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  one  is 
able  to  gain  an  impression  of  the  memorable 
conclusion  to  the  funeral. 

"  There  is  a  halt  round  the  doorway,  the  bearers 
step  downward  among  the  litter  of  white  and 
purple  flowers,  and  raise  the  yellow  oak  coffin  on 
their  shoulders,  swaying  beneath  its  great  weight. 
But,  when  they  enter  the  church,  their  step  is 
strong  and  firm,  and  their  hands  rest  lightly  by 
their  side.  The  white  pall  that  follows  is  almost 
hidden  by  the  folds  of  the  Royal  Standard. 
With  it  goes  the  historic  insignia  of  Royalty — 
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the  jewelled  Crown,  Sceptre,  and  Orb — lying  on 
velvet  cushions,  and  borne  on  the  catafalque  in 
the  choir  by  old  officers  and  associates  of  the 
Household — Sir  A.  Bigge,  Sir  Fleetwood  Edwards, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Carrington,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Davidson. 

But  it  is  the  human  setting  of  the  procession 
that  strikes  every  eye.  The  clergy  and  choir 
have  now  turned  their  faces  to  the  altar,  and  the 
first  sentence  of  the  Burial  Service,  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  is  softly  intoned. 
Behind  this  group  and  the  coffin  walk  three  figures 
in  martial  red,  crossed  with  the  broad  Blue 
Ribbon  of  the  Garter.  The  centre  is  the  King. 
He  walks  with  assured  step  and  firm  carriage, 
glancing  once  to  right  and  to  left,  and  then  looking 
straight  before  him.  To  his  right  is  the  Kaiser, 
stiffer  in  port  than  his  uncle,  the  lines  of  the  face 
sharp  and  strong,  the  head  carried  high.  The 
third  figure  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  He,  like 
his  brother  and  nephew,  bears  traces  of  the  long 
ceremonial,  the  terrible  ordeal  of  physical  and 
mental  endurance  that  he  has  gone  through.  Then 
three  more  Kings,  the  mighty  stature  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  the  hardly  less  striking  figure  of 
the  Greek  King,  and  the  stouter,  more  homelike 
King  of  Portugal.  The  prevailing  note  in  their 
uniforms  is  blue ;  their  breasts  sparkle  with 
jewels.  Behind  them  are  grouped  the  heirs  and 
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close  relatives  of  nearly  every  crowned  head  in 
Europe,  a  glimpse  of  youth  and  the  future  in 
contrast  with  the  grey  age  of  the  Sovereign  whom 
they  follow  to  the  tomb.  And  then — a  dazzling 
wave  of  human  splendour,  crest  on  crest,  flows 
slowly  forward  until  it  fills  every  inch  of  space 
between  the  west  door  and  the  floor  before  the 
altar,  where  the  soldiers  set  down  their  burden. 
All  are  bareheaded  save  for  the  red  fezes  of  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians.  One  note — and  one  note 
only — of  simple  plainness  relieves  the  brilliancy 
of  this  gathering  of  the  Envoys  of  every  great 
and  small  State  in  the  world — the  simple  black- 
and-white  dress,  unadorned  by  a  single  order,  of 
the  representative  of  the  greatest  Power  of  all — 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  here,  too,  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty, 
the  words  and  notes  of  the  faith  which  nearly  all 
these  present  in  the  many-tinted  procession — 
the  "  gorgeous  tragedy "  that  "  in  scepter 'd 
pall "  has  come  sweeping  by  —  profess,  sound  an 
appeal  not  to  the  greatness  of  man,  but  to  his 
passing  frailty  and  to  the  mysterious  source  of 
Eternal  strength.  Softly  the  choir  chant  the 
Penitential  Psalm :  "  Thou  scatterest  them," 
"  Their  strength  is  but  labour  and  sorrow,"  "  We 
consume  in  Thy  displeasure  " — so  ring  out  the 
mournful  phrases  in  the  ears  of  the  Princes  and 
dignitaries  assembled  round  the  dead  Queen's 
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bier.  Then  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  reads 
the  lesson  from  Corinthians  clearly,  but  not, 
perhaps,  with  the  noble  emphasis  that  its  great 
argument  demands.  It  is  followed  by  the  singing 
of  "  Man  that  is  born  "  to  Wesley's  music,  and 
again  by  the  profounder  strains  of  PurcelTs 
"  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts," 
and  Gounod's  beautiful  setting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  Primate  here  takes  up  the  service, 
and  reads  the  Collects  in  his  broad,  homely  accent, 
and  between  them  the  choir  sing  Tschaikowsky's 

"  How  blest  are  they  whom  Thou  hast  chosen,  and   taken 

unto  Thee,  O  Lord. 

Their  memorial  is  from  generation  to  generation, 
Alleluia  !   Alleluia  !   Alleluia  I  " 

Then  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  there  is  a 
reversion  to  the  earthly  dignity  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  we  have  just  heard  spoken  of  as  "  Thy 
servant,  Victoria."  The  Norroy  Deputy  to  the 
King-of-Arms  steps  forward  and  proclaims  the 
titles  of  the  dead  Sovereign — Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Em- 
press of  India,  Sovereign  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter — and  transfers  them  to  her  successor. 
"  God  save  the  King  !  "he  ends,  in  a  clear,  strong 
voice.  There  is  no  response,  and  the  choir  is  left 
to  recall  the  thought  to  the  more  universal  and 
more  consoling  sides  of  death.  "  Blessed  are  the 
departed,  who  in  the  Lord  are  sleeping,"  sing 
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the  high  treble  voices,  strengthened  by  deeper 
cadences  of  tenor  and  bass.  They  cease  ;  and 
after  the  Benediction  the  organ  takes  up  and  closes 
the  strain  of  mourning  in  the  mighty  chords  of 
Beethoven's  Commemoration  of  a  Dead  Hero.  It 
is  a  fit  ending.  The  aged  Archbishop  moves  to 
the  altar  to  kneel  in  prayer,  stumbling  on  his 
way  and  needing  a  supporting  hand  from  his 
brother  of  York.  And  then  the  glittering  array 
of  uniforms  quietly  melts  away  by  the  cloisters 
to  the  left  of  the  altar,  to  meet  again  in  the 
Castle.  The  Queen  is  left  in  her  Chapel,  with  the 
watchers  by  her  bier. 


CHAPTER  XII 
RECREATIONS  OF  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN 

Yachting — An  early  Amateur  Photographer — A  novel  Tea- 
Service — Painting  the  Queen's  Portrait — A  Sketch  of  Windsor 
Castle  —  Interest  in  Dogs — Motoring  Twenty  Years  ago — 
Arctic  Explorers  —  An  Introduction  to  the  Queen — Meeting 
Tennyson — A  Voyage  to  Denmark. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  recreations  of  the  King 
and  Queen  was  yachting,  and  after  the 
exhausting  labours  of  the  London  season  they 
would  often  entertain  a  party  of  guests  on  board 
the  Britannia,  and  enjoy  the  excitement  of  yacht- 
racing  in  the  Solent  during  Cowes  Week. 

The  Queen  shared  King  Edward's  intense 
enjoyment  of  France.  To  the  King  it  was  once 
said  by  a  Frenchman,  "  Sire,  you  are  the  most 
French  of  Sovereigns,  the  most  Parisian  of 
Englishmen."  In  Paris  the  Queen  shared  the 
popularity  of  the  King  on  his  visit  to  the  capital 
of  France.  The  establishment  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale,  with  its  far-reaching  effects,  was  aided 
by  this  popularity  of  the  King  and  his  Consort  in 
France.  President  Loubet  and  his  successor, 
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President  Fallieres,  were  both  entertained  by  the 
King  and  Queen  in  London. 

The  French  Ambassador's  wife  mentions  that 
the  Princess  was  an  enthusiastic  photographer 
so  long  ago  as  1891.  "  I  was  strolling  about  the 
terrace  (at  Hatfield)  with  Countess  Deym,"  she 
wrote,  "  when  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  walking  about  with  her  '  Kodak ' 
and  looking  about  twenty-five  in  her  simple  grey 
foulard  and  big  black  hat.  As  we  went  to  speak 
to  her,  she  made  us  a  sign  to  stop,  saying, '  I  want 
you  in  my  picture/  ' 

The  Princess  once  used  her  photographs  in  a 
unique  fashion.  She  caused  many  views  taken 
by  her  in  the  Highlands  and  elsewhere  to  be 
transferred  to  a  china  tea-service,  and  the  result 
was  very  interesting,  for  every  cup  and  saucer 
and  plate  had  reminiscences  of  happy  holidays. 

Soon  after  her  marriage,  a  portrait  of  the 
Princess  was  painted  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 
Many  years  afterwards,  the  veteran  Academician 
related  his  experiences  of  the  Princess  as  a  sitter  : 
"  I  couldn't  get  the  beautiful  bride  to  sit  still. 
She  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  she  must  keep 
her  face  in  one  position  if  the  painter  was  to  catch 
a  resemblance  of  it.  I  opened  my  heart  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  '  You  should  scold  her,'  said 
he.  At  the  same  time  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  was 
doing  her  bust  at  Marlborough  House.  I  was 
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sent  for  one  day  by  the  Prince,  and  before  I  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  I  was  shown  into  the 
sculptor's  studio,  and  found  him  waiting  for  a 
sitting  from  the  Princess.  I  did  not  think  the 
bust  was  very  like  H.R.H.,  and  I  said  so.  '  Well, 
you  see,'  replied  Gibson,  '  the  Princess  is  a  de- 
lightful lady,  but  she  can't  sit  a  bit.'  The  Prince 
and  Princess  entered  at  the  moment,  and  the 
Prince  told  her  that  she  sat  properly  neither  to 
Mr.  Gibson  nor  to  Mr.  Frith.  '  I  do,  I  do,'  said 
the  lady ;  '  you  are  two  bad  men  ! ' ' '  But  neither 
had  to  complain  again  of  their  sitter. 

One  of  the  most  successful  portraits  of  Her 
Majesty  was  painted  by  Mr.  Hughes.  It  ran 
considerable  risk  of  being  destroyed  in  1914,  for 
at  the  time  of  the  war  the  picture  was  in  Germany. 
The  artist's  daughter  shrewdly  cut  the  picture 
out  of  its  frame  and  managed  to  convey  it  safely 
to  England. 

Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  painted  State  portraits 
of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  with  his 
customary  ability,  and  these  have  been  repro- 
duced. A  French  artist's  portrait  of  Queen 
Alexandra  was  considered  very  lifelike.  It  caught 
that  charming  look  of  surprise  mingled  with 
interest  on  the  Queen's  face,  with  which  those  who 
often  see  her  are  familiar.  Many  other  portraits 
of  the  Queen  are  in  existence.  Her  Majesty  has 
always  made  an  excellent  subject  for  photography, 
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and  hundreds  of  different  portraits  of  her  have 
given  pleasure  to  the  public. 

The  Queen  has  always  been  fond  of  sketching, 
and  occasionally  her  handiwork  has  been  ex- 
hibited. In  May  1919,  at  a  little  exhibition  in 
Paris  of  pictures  by  Royal  ladies,  there  was  a 
charming  sketch  by  the  Queen  of  Windsor  Castle. 
To  it  Her  Majesty  had  attached  the  motto,  "  It 
is  a  joy  to  receive,  but  it  is  happiness  to  give." 
Since  the.  Queen  became  an  adept  photographer, 
she  has  not  sketched  on  her  holidays  with  the 
frequency  of  earlier  days. 

The  Queen  has  always  had  a  great  love  for 
animals,  and  her  liking  for  Pekinese  spaniels  and 
Borzois  hounds  made  both  these  dogs  fashionable 
in  England.  The  Ladies'  Kennel  Club  owed  much 
to  Her  Majesty's  interest.  Several  portraits  have 
been  taken  of  the  Queen  with  her  pets.  It  was 
by  her  wish  that  King  Edward's  dog  "  Caesar  " 
followed  his  Royal  master's  remains  when  the 
funeral  procession  passed  through  London.  Kind- 
ness to  animals  she  has  encouraged  in  many 
ways,  and  once,  it  is  said,  she  boxed  a  boy's 
ears  at  Sandringham  for  behaving  cruelly  to  a 
donkey. 

King  Edward  was  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
of  motoring,  and  equally  speedy  in  availing  himself 
of  the  new  method  of  transit,  which  accorded 
well  with  his  liking  for  rapid  movement.  It 
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was  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  who  first  introduced 
the  Prince  and  Princess  to  the  delights  of  motor- 
ing. Mr.  Rolls  was  a  member  of  a  house-party 
invited  to  meet  the  Royal  pair,  and,  as  was  his 
invariable  rule,  came  on  his  car.  The  Prince, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  requested  to  be  taken 
for  a  short  trip.  However,  it  was  nearly  an 
hour  before  they  returned,  the  Princess  mean- 
while becoming  rather  alarmed  for  their  safety, 
in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  her  hostess  that 
Mr.  Rolls  was  both  careful  and  expert.  Her  fear 
assuaged  by  their  return,  she  readily  consented 
to  accompany  Mr.  Rolls,  who,  considerate  for 
the  nerves  of  a  beginner,  drove  with  special 
caution.  Asked  how  she  liked  it,  the  Princess 
replied,  "  Delightful ;  but  can't  you  go  faster  ?  " 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Prince  ordered  his  first  car, 
of  English  make,  and  the  Princess  followed  his 
lead,  requesting  characteristically  that  English 
materials  should  be  used  wherever  possible. 

The  King  was  taught  to  drive  by  Mr.  Oliver 
Stanton,  but  seldom  took  the  steering-wheel.  A 
very  interesting  record  of  his  tours  and  experi- 
ences in  travel  was  published  after  the  King's 
death.  Queen  Alexandra,  while  frequently 
using  her  motor-cars,  prefers  a  carriage  and 
pair  for  public  ceremonies.  For  instance,  Her 
Majesty  always  drives  in  an  open  carriage 
through  London  on  Rose  Day,  The  heroine 
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in  The  Gondoliers  thought  it  was  the  acme  of 
queenly  joy 

"  To  drive  about  in  a  carriage  and  pair, 
With  the  King  at  her  left-hand  side, 
And  a  milk-white  horse,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Whenever  she  wants  to  ride." 

But  Royal  personages  to-day  have  become  enthusi- 
astic patrons  of  motoring,  which  enables  them  to 
carry  out  their  long  programme  of  engagements 
with  the  maximum  of  speed  and  the  minimum 
of  discomfort.  It  may  be  added  that  there  have 
been  many  amusing  experiences  on  the  road 
when  cars  carrying  Queen  Alexandra  and  other 
Royalties  have  been  "  held  up  "  by  conscientious 
policemen  who  failed  to  recognise  them.  In 
Surrey  once  King  Edward's  car  was  stopped  by 
a  young  constable  for  "  exceeding  the  speed 
limit."  In  vain  the  chauffeur  protested,  the 
number  of  the  car  was  given,  and  a  summons 
was  threatened,  when  suddenly  it  dawned  on  the 
policeman  that  it  was  the  King  who  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  inquiring  what  had 
happened ! 

Explorers  were  always  welcome  guests  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra.  The  exploits  of 
Captain  Scott  were  followed  by  them  with  eager 
anticipation  of  his  entire  success,  and  his  death 
was  deeply  regretted. 

The  Queen  was  very  much  interested  in  Shackle- 
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ton's  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  and  gave 
the  explorer  a  special  flag  for  display  when  he 
should  reach  the  objective  of  his  voyage.  The 
King  and  Queen  inspected  the  vessel  and  all  the 
preparations  made  by  the  explorer,  and  were 
the  earliest  to  be  informed  of  the  results  of  his 
gallant  efforts.  In  later  years,  when  the  remark- 
able photographic  records  of  Antarctic  explora- 
tion were  displayed  in  London,  Queen  Alexandra 
was  a  frequent  spectator.  Dr.  Nansen's  remark- 
able exploits  were  followed  with  sympathetic 
interest  by  the  Queen,  and  his  subsequent 
appointment  to  represent  Norway  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  was  very  welcome  to  herself  and 
King  Edward.  Their  Majesties  heard  many  a 
story  of  his  Polar  Expedition  when  Dr.  Nansen 
was  a  guest  at  Sandringham. 

The  Queen  has  been  fond  of  needlework  from 
her  girlhood,  and  many  specimens  of  her  skill 
have  a  place  in  the  homes  of  her  friends.  The 
remark,  "As  a  girl  I,  too,  used  to  do  such 
things,"  has  often  been  on  Queen  Alexandra's 
lips,  for  she  loves  to  recall  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood. The  grandeur  of  Court  life  has  never 
obscured  the  simpler  existence  which  she  led  in 
Denmark. 

Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales  by  Princess  Louise,  thus  records 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  the  Princess  put  her  at 
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her  ease  :  "  I  made  my  curtsey,  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  took  me  with  her  to  a  sofa,  about  which 
other  handsome  and  magnificently  attired  ladies 
remained  standing,  and  talked  with  me.  One 
of  the  first  things  she  said  was  in  admiration  of 
my  dainty  little  gown,  which  she  likened  to  a 
white  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  array 
of  jewels  and  dress  of  the  others  present.  I 
answered  that  I  was  proud  to  have  her  approval, 
as  my  dress  had  been  invented  by  me  for  the 
occasion,  and  put  together  with  the  help  of  my 
maid.  I  noticed  a  slight  ambiguity  in  the  smile 
of  some  of  the  ladies  near  at  the  simplicity  of 
that  information,  but  the  gracious  compliment 
of  the  Princess  was,  '  As  a  girl  I,  too,  used  to  do 
such  things/  whereupon  I  was  immediately 
reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  other 
ladies." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Queen's  taste 
in  literature.  She  has  always  derived  great 
enjoyment  from  books,  new  and  old.  The  Queen 
had  a  high  regard  for  Tennyson,  whose  poem  in 
her  honour  remains  as  an  unexcelled  tribute  of 
courtly  grace.  The  poet's  first  meeting  with 
the  Princess  took  place  in  1879,  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Greville  in  Chester  Square.  The  Princess 
asked  him  to  read  the  "  Welcome  to  Alexandra." 
When  he  had  read  it,  the  fact  of  his  reading  his 
own  complimentary  poem  to  the  Princess  herself 
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somehow  struck  them  both  as  being  so  ludicrous 
that  he  dropped  the  book  on  the  floor  and  both 
went  into  fits  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tennyson  were  voyaging 
in  1883  in  Sir  Donald  Currie's  yacht,  the  Pembroke 
Castle,  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark  paid  the 
British  visitors  a  call  on  the  yacht.  The  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  her  sister,  the  Dowager  Tsaritsa, 
were  among  the  party,  and  Tennyson  was  per- 
suaded to  read  some  of  his  poems  in  the  saloon. 
The  Princess  treasured  for  many  years  a  pen  used 
by  the  poet,  which  she  kept  with  a  pen  that  had 
once  belonged  to  Byron.  Writing  to  Queen 
Victoria  of  this  visit  to  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone mentioned  "  the  unrestrained  happiness  of 
the  Royal  children,  nineteen  in  number,  who 
appeared  like  a  single  family,  reared  under  one 
roof."  He  also  alluded  to  the  Tsaritsa  as  possess- 
ing "  the  same  genial  and  gracious  manners 
which  on  this,  and  on  every  occasion,  mark 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales." 

Sir  Algernon  West  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
records  his  own  recollections  thus :  "I  kept 
in  the  background,  but  the  Princess  of  Wales 
spoke  to  me  and  introduced  me  to  the  King 
of  Greece.  After  luncheon,  it  was  proposed 
that  Tennyson  should  read  something,  and,  on 
his  saying  that  '  one  man  could  lead  a  horse 
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to  water,  but  ten  could  not  make  him  drink/ 
the  Princess  of  Wales  said,  '  Oh,  but  I  can,'  and 
led  him  up  to  the  little  smoking-room  where,  sur- 
rounded by  all  these  crowned  heads,  with  his 
great  wideawake  on  his  head,  he  read  'The 
Grandmother.' " 


CHAPTER   XIII 

KING  EDWARD'S  ILLNESS  POSTPONES 
THE  CORONATION 

Dramatic  Postponement  of  the  Coronation — The  Lord 
Mayor  announces  the  King's  Illness — Operation  performed — 
The  Queen  reviews  Colonial  Troops — Convalescence  of  the 
Invalid — Departure  of  Royal  Guests — Improvement  reported 
— Remembering  the  Bicycle. 

A  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  Coronation  of 
A\  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
were  nearing  their  climax  of  brilliant  completion 
when  suddenly  "  a  bolt  from  the  blue  "  descended 
in  the  news  of  the  King's  illness,  necessitating 
an  immediate  operation. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  although  feeling  far 
from  well,  the  King  had  insisted  on  attending  a 
military  tattoo  at  Aldershot.  It  was  a  cold,  wet 
day,  and  the  next  day  the  King  had  an  attack 
of  lumbago.  Sir  Francis  Laking  was  sent  for, 
and  prescribed  a  remedy  which  gave  relief.  The 
King  was  so  anxious  to  fulfil  all  the  Coronation 
programme  that  he  made  light  of  the  pain  and 
discomfort  which  again  appeared.  Even  when 

an  operation  was  suggested,  he  said,  "  Operation 
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or  no  operation,  I  won't  disappoint  the  people.  I 
must  go  to  the  Abbey." 

When  at  last  the  gravity  of  his  condition  was 
disclosed  to  him,  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves  urged 
the  absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate  operation 
for  what  resembled  appendicitis,  His  Majesty 
accepted  the  verdict  courageously.  His  chief 
thought  was  for  his  subjects  who  had  been  pre- 
paring so  enthusiastically  for  the  Coronation 
and  its  celebrations  all  over  the  Empire.  It  was 
an  unselfish  attitude  which  all  who  knew  the 
King  regarded  as  characteristic. 

Who  that  was  in  London  on  24th  June  will 
ever  forget  the  consternation  and  excitement 
aroused  by  the  shouts  of  newspaper  boys, 
"  Coronation  postponed  !  Illness  of  the  King  !  " 
It  was  about  half -past  twelve  on  a  bright  summer 
morning  that  the  happy  anticipations  of  the 
Coronation  were  thus  clouded  by  anxiety  for  the 
Sovereign's  life.  London  had  become  crowded 
with  distinguished  guests  and  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  streets  had  processions 
of  loitering  spectators  gazing  at  the  decorations. 
Troops  from  Scotland  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  procession  were  encamping  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  Final  touches  were  being  given  to  the 
preparation  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  choir 
was  rehearsing  some  of  the  music,  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  announced  the  postponement.  The 
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news  came  with  stunning  effect  from  which  it  was 
difficult  to  recover  one's  natural  equanimity. 
Everyone  repeated  the  news,  with  depressing 
reiteration  and  fears  for  the  King's  life. 

The  City  learned  the  news  by  means  of  a 
message  to  the  Lord  Mayor  conveyed  personally 
by  Lord  Churchill,  acting  as  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain. The  City  Livery  was  in  session,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  once  went  to  the  Guildhall  and 
addressed  the  assembly  amid  a  tense  silence. 
After  delivering  the  statement  that  the  King  was 
ill,  and  the  Coronation  was  postponed,  the  Lord 
Mayor  added  :  "I  may  say  further  that  His 
Majesty,  with  his  usual  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
the  poorer  portion  of  his  subjects,  would  desire 
that  his  dinner  to  his  poor  subjects  and  other 
local  ceremonies  should  not  be  postponed.  It 
now  only  remains  for  us,  the  Liverymen  of  London, 
to,  with  sincere  prayerfulness,  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Almighty  may  soon  restore  to  this 
country,  in  health  and  strength,  the  King  whose 
person  we  love,  whose  family  we  revere,  and  whose 
dynasty  lives  in  our  affections  and  our  hearts." 

A  great  throng  assembled  in  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  as  soon  as  the  news  had  circu- 
lated in  the  City,  and  gazed  on  the  decorations 
as  if  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Corona- 
tion was  postponed.  At  the  Law  Courts,  in  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  Rooms,  on  the  Stock 
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Exchange  and  Lloyd's,  and  indeed  wherever  men 
met,  there  was  only  one  topic — the  illness  of  the 
King.  Perityphlitis  was  unknown  to  the  general 
public  as  a  disease,  and  that  increased  the  anxiety. 
The  first  public  statement  as  to  the  course  of  the 
illness  came  from  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Leader  of  the  House,  rising 
before  the  business  of  the  day  began,  said :  "  A 
number  of  Members  here  have  probably  read  the 
bulletin  published  in  regard  to  the  King.  The 
bulletin  was  published,  the  operation  to  which  it 
refers  has  been  performed,  and  I  have  the  intense 
gratification  of  informing  the  House  that  the 
operation  went  off  most  satisfactorily,  and  that 
His  Majesty  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible." 
Loud  cheers  greeted  Mr.  Balfour's  reassuring 
words,  received  by  all  the  Members  with  un- 
covered heads.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour  that  the  best  course  was 
to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  Marshal,  in  whose  capable  hands  the 
overwhelming  business  of  the  Coronation  was 
placed,  issued  a  formal  notice  with  the  addition 
that  "it  is  the  King's  earnest  hope  that  the 
celebrations  in  the  country  shall  be  held  as 
already  arranged." 

The  first  bulletin  was  :  "  The  King  is  suffering 
from  perityphlitis.  The  condition  on  Saturday 
was  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  hoped  with  care 
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His  Majesty  would  be  able  to  go  through  the 
Coronation  ceremonies.  On  Monday  evening  a 
recrudescence  became  manifest,  rendering  a 
surgical  operation  necessary  to-day."  This  was 
signed  by  Lord  Lister,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir 
Francis  Laking,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Treves. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury 
said :  "  We  have  every  ground  to  hope  that  the 
issue  will  be  a  favourable  and  speedy  one.  The 
distinguished  surgeons  who  have  been  called  in 
entertain  most  satisfactory  views."  But  the 
opinion  of  experts  was  stated  to  be  that  His 
Majesty  would  not  be  convalescent  for  three 
months. 

The  effect  of  the  tidings  on  all  sections  of 
society  was  very  extraordinary.  The  writer 
had  a  conversation  with  the  Sultan  of  Perak, 
who  was  one  of  many  distinguished  rulers  who 
had  come  to  witness  the  Coronation.  He  had 
heard  the  news  while  riding  on  a  coach  to  Hur- 
lingham.  At  once  His  Highness  insisted  on 
returning  to  his  suite  of  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  in  order  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  the 
King. 

Ras  Makonnen,  who  had  come  from  Abyssinia, 
said,  "  Our  grief  is  too  deep  for  words.  The 
King's  illness  is  a  sorrow  to  us  Abyssinians  almost 
as  much  as  it  is  to  your  nation."  He  offered 
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a  splendid  cross  to  the  Abbey  as  a  votive  gift 
for  His  Majesty's  recovery.  Apolo  Katekiro,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Uganda,  said,  "  All  our  joy  is 
now  departed." 

A  great  congregation  assembled  in  St.  Paul's 
at  afternoon  service,  and  special  petitions  were 
offered  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty. 

Very  soon  workmen  were  seen  busy  in  removing 
stands  and  barricades  which,  it  had  been  ex- 
pected, would  soon  have  been  filled  with  delighted 
spectators  of  the  Coronation  procession.  Heavy 
losses  were  made  on  account  of  the  highly  priced 
stands  which  were  no  longer  required.  Decora- 
tions which  now  struck  a  jarring  note  were  also 
removed. 

The  Queen,  to  the  delight  of  the  public,  arranged 
to  be  present  at  a  review  of  Colonial  troops  on  the 
Horse  Guards  Parade  on  ist  July — a  clear  proof 
that  the  King  was  recovering.  Her  Majesty 
was  favoured  by  lovely  weather  and  a  magnificent 
greeting,  showing  affectionate  sympathy  with  her 
in  the  days  of  suspense  through  which  she  had 
passed.  She  drove  to  the  ground  escorted  by  a 
bodyguard  of  Princes,  and  sat  in  an  open  carriage 
at  the  saluting  base. 

The  Queen  returned  to  the  Palace  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  found  her  Royal  consort  still  doing 
well.  King  Edward  was  again  moved  to  his 
invalid  couch,  and  obtained  his  accustomed  relief 
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from  the  change  of  position.  Besides  the  tender 
care  and  solicitude  of  the  Queen,  His  Majesty 
had  the  advantage  of  skilled  and  specialised 
nursing.  The  importance  of  having  nurses  with 
special  knowledge  of  abdominal  surgery  and  the 
necessary  after-treatment  was  recognised  from 
the  first,  and  the  services  of  Nurse  Haines  were 
secured.  This  lady  had  previously  acted  as 
nurse  in  the  Royal  Household,  and  possessed  the 
further  qualification  of  special  training  and  ex- 
perience. Nurse  Haines  was  from  the  London 
Hospital,  and  as  her  duties  at  the  Palace  were 
those  of  day  nurse,  she  was  relieved  at  night  by 
Nurse  Fletcher.  Each  of  these  ladies  received 
valuable  assistance  from  Queen  Alexandra,  who 
was  a  very  frequent,  indeed,  almost  a  constant, 
visitor  to  the  sick-chamber.  Her  Majesty  read 
to  the  King  when  he  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
read  himself.  His  Majesty  was  keenly  interested 
in  the  news  of  the  day.  His  Majesty's  terrier 
"  Jack  "  was  permitted  to  pay  every  afternoon 
a  short  visit  to  his  master.  The  sagacious  little 
animal  showed  unbounded  delight  at  the  privilege, 
and  King  Edward  in  turn  appreciated  the  presence 
of  his  favourite. 

At  night  Coronation  bonfires  were  blazing  out 
the  joy  which  the  King's  improvement  had 
excited  all  over  the  land.  As  a  preacher  said 
in  St.  Paul's  :  "  A  light  had  already  broken  in 
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upon  the  gloom,  and  they  were  all  rejoiced  at 
the  King's  progress  towards  recovery.  Now  the 
first  stunning  sense  of  apprehension  was  passed 
they  had  lessons  to  draw  from  the  great  dramatic 
contrast.  Surely  God  must  have  meant  to  reach 
them  by  the  effect  of  such  a  sudden  strain  upon 
them.  Might  it  not  have  been  that  they  had 
been  too  excited  by  all  the  prospect  of  outward 
show,  and  that  He  saw  they  might  learn  His 
message  in  the  solemnity  of  sorrow  rather  than 
in  the  noise  of  unthinking  joy.  Might  they 
that  morning  learn  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Cathedral  the  deeper  truths  which  the  Coronation 
was  meant  to  teach." 

As  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  Coronation 
taking  place  for  some  months,  most  of  the 
Royal  guests  departed.  His  Majesty  was  now 
able  to  recline  on  his  couch,  and  was  able  to 
pull  himself  into  a  sitting  posture  with  the  aid 
of  a  "  trapeze."  When  the  Royal  patient  first 
essayed  the  attempt  the  Queen  adjusted  the 
pillows  to  form  a  back  rest,  and  the  patient,  with 
a  sigh  of  intense  relief,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  that's 
better."' 

The  King  was  able  to  read  and  converse,  and 
continually  saw  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  All  the  doctors  insisted  upon 
was  that  he  should  not  be  worried  or  have  any 
matters  put  before  him  requiring  thought  and 
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deliberation,  which  might  tend  to  aggravate  his 
condition. 

On  28th  June  a  very  satisfactory  bulletin  ap- 
peared, stating :  "  The  King  has  had  a  good  night, 
and  his  improved  condition  is  maintained.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  we  consider 
His  Majesty  out  of  immediate  danger.  His 
general  condition  is  satisfactory.  .  .  .  Under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  His  Majesty's  re- 
covery must  of  necessity  be  protracted." 

Outside  Buckingham  Palace  thousands  came  to 
read  the  bulletins  displayed  on  a  small  red  baize 
board,  and  late  into  the  night  a  crowd  was  still 
awaiting  eagerly  any  later  news.  Hundreds  of 
distinguished  people  inscribed  their  names  in  the 
visitors'  book  at  the  Palace. 

The  next  morning  the  bulletin  stated  that  the 
patient  had  passed  a  very  restless  night,  but  had 
obtained  some  sleep  after  I  a.m.  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  better  report :  "  The  King  has 
passed  a  comfortable  morning,  and  his  condition 
is  so  far  satisfactory." 

Queen  Alexandra's  fortitude  was,  as  always, 
maintained  with  courage  under  this  sudden  trial. 
Her  Majesty  gave  audience  to  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  was  in  continuous  touch  with 
the  sick-room.  The  Prince  of  Wales  saw  his 
father  soon  after  the  operation  had  taken  place. 
It  was  reported  that  the  King's  first  words  on 
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recovering  consciousness  were,  "  Will  my  people 
ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

On  the  third  day  everyone  was  glad  to  hear  that 
all  the  symptoms  were  satisfactory,  and  the 
Queen  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayor  :  "  The 
Queen  rejoices  to  think  that  the  bulletin  of  this 
morning  gives  a  favourable  report  of  the  King." 
From  every  part  of  the  Empire — indeed,  of  the 
world — there  came  tributes  to  the  popularity  of 
the  King  and  the  earnest  hope  for  his  recovery. 
President  Roosevelt,  reading  the  later  bulletins, 
said,  "  This  is  splendid  ;  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
calamity  to  lose  him."  A  curious  incident  which 
made  its  impression  on  the  public  was  the  assembly 
of  the  Boer  Generals  Botha,  Delarey,  Meyer,  and 
others  to  pray  for  the  King. 

On  Saturday  His  Majesty  was  well  enough  to 
be  removed  to  a  couch  under  Sir  Frederick 
Treves'  supervision.  The  Queen  held  the  King's 
hand  while  he  was  being  lifted,  and  the  King's 
daughters  were  his  first  visitors  for  a  short  period. 
The  Queen  attended  next  day  a  service  in  Marl- 
borough  House  Chapel  conducted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

An  interesting  circumstance  was  related  which 
emphasises  the  unselfishness  of  the  Royal  in- 
valid. In  the  previous  year  the  King  gave  to 
little  Prince  Eddie,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales's  eldest  son,  a  bicycle  on  his  birthday,  and 
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this  year  he  had  ordered  one  of  slightly  higher 
build.  The  young  Prince's  birthday  was  on  the 
day  of  the  King's  return  to  London,  and  His 
Majesty,  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been  suffer- 
ing acute  pain,  thought  of  the  intended  gift,  and 
was  careful  to  assure  himself  that  the  machine 
had  been  duly  delivered,  so  that  his  grandson 
might  not  be  disappointed  on  his  birthday- 
Day  after  day  brought  continuous  good  reports 
of  the  King,  and  at  last  it  was  notified  that  he 
was  going  on  I5th  July  to  spend  the  early  days  of 
convalescence  on  board  his  yacht.  Punch  had 
a  happily  conceived  cartoon  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Linley  Sambourne,  in  which  "  Dr.  Neptune " 
was  made  to  say :  "  The  land  doctors  have 
done  their  work  splendidly.  Now,  your  Majesty, 
a  whiff  of  my  briny  will  put  you  all  right." 
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CHAPTER    XIV 
THE  CORONATION  SERVICE 

Horace  Walpole's  Reply — Queen  Alexandra's  Coronation 
Robes — Peeresses  in  Attendance — The  Panorama  in  the 
Abbey — Greeting  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — "  Vivat  Alex- 
andra Regina  !  " — The  Queen's  Words  on  the  Service — The 
Bishop  of  London's  Sermon. 

KING  EDWARD,  having  recovered  from  his 
illness,  the  Coronation  was  fixed  for 
gth  August  1902.  Once  more  there  was  an  out- 
pouring of  enthusiasm  and  interest  as  the  day 
drew  near.  Few  people  living  had  seen  Queen 
Victoria's  Coronation,  and  there  was  therefore  a 
novelty  about  the  whole  proceedings  which  was 
increased  by  innumerable  articles  in  the  Press 
describing  beforehand  the  features  of  the  cere- 
mony. Owing  to  the  postponement,  there  were 
not  quite  such  large  crowds  in  London,  as  the 
holiday  season  was  at  its  height.  Nor  were  there 
as  many  Royal  representatives  from  abroad.  But 
the  day  was  a  very  memorable  one,  and  it  is  worth 
while  tracing  briefly  its  events.  Horace  Walpole 
was  once  asked,  "  What  is  the  finest  sight  in  the 
world  ? "  "A  Coronation,"  was  his  answer. 
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"  What  do  people  talk  most  about  ?  "  was  the 
next  question,  to  which  Walpole  replied,  "  A 
Coronation."  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  King 
Edward's  Coronation  awakened  everyone's  in- 
terest. 

The  King  and  Queen  drove  to  the  Abbey  in 
the  gilded  carriage  drawn  by  cream-coloured 
horses,  a  veritable  "  fairy  coach  "  with  a  fairy 
Queen  within  it.  They  entered  a  specially  con- 
structed annexe  to  the  Abbey,  so  cleverly  built 
that  its  style  agreed  perfectly  with  that  of  the 
Abbey's  architecture.  The  Queen's  procession 
entered  the  Abbey  first,  and  a  thrill  of  delight 
passed  through  the  great  assemblage  at  the  beauti- 
ful vision  of  Her  Majesty  in  her  splendid  robes* 

The  Queen's  beautiful  dress  of  white  tulle,  with 
its  lovely  Indian  embroideries,  was  worn  with  a 
train  the  magnificence  of  which  no  description 
can  well  convey.  It  was  made  of  rich  ruby- 
purple  velvet  lined  with  miniver,  and  bordered 
with  an  edging  of  ermine,  whilst  the  cape  was 
of  pure  white  miniver.  The  whole  train  was 
powdered  with  Imperial  crowns,  embroidered  in 
gold,  with  the  ermine  base  of  each  worked  in  silver 
and  set  in  lines  sixteen  inches  apart  every  way. 
The  end  of  the  train  was  most  richly  embroidered 
with  a  design  representing  the  growth  of  the 
British  Kingdom.  There  was  first  a  strong  rose 
tree  with  the  stem  springing  through  the  ancient 
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crown  of  the  Kings  of  England,  whilst  amongst 
its  roots  sprouted  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France. 
As  the  tree  grew  upward  the  thistle  of  Scotland 
and  the  shamrock  of  Ireland  were  grafted  upon 
it,  and  the  whole  terminated  in  the  modern  Im- 
perial crown,  with  the  star  of  the  Indian  Empire 
introduced  just  below.  This  design  was  all  em- 
broidered in  gold  of  many  colours,  the  central 
petals  of  the  English  rose  being  of  silver  and  the 
flower  of  the  thistle  shaded  with  purple. 

The  whole  robe  was  surrounded  with  a  triple 
border.  The  central  portion  of  this  was  of 
branches  of  gold  oak  leaves  and  acorns  held 
together  alternately  with  the  crosses  and  fleurs- 
de-lis  of  the  Imperial  crown ;  all  were  em- 
broidered in  massive  gold  on  the  ruby-purple 
velvet.  One  of  the  outer  borders  was  woven  in 
two  shades  of  gold  in  a  running  design  of  the  rose 
stem  on  which  were  applied  many  of  the  Roses 
of  England  richly  wrought.  The  outer  border 
was  of  oak  leaves  and  stems  of  the  pale  gold, 
upon  which  were  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis  em- 
broidered in  richest  gold.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
train,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Vigers,  was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  It  had  been 
magnificently  worked  under  the  designer's  direc- 
tion by  members  of  the  Ladies'  Work  Society  in 
Sloane  Street,  of  which  the  Princess  Louise  is 
President. 
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In  this  stately  dress,  and  walking  beneath  the 
canopy  held  by  the  four  tall  Duchesses  in  their 
beautiful  Peeresses'  robes,  their  wonderful  dia- 
monds, and  their  dresses  of  white,  of  gold,  and 
of  lace,  Her  Majesty  looked  a  Queen  of  our 
youthful  imaginations.  And  behind  her  followed 
the  twelve  maids  of  honour,  each  in  a  most 
graceful  dress  of  white  satin  covered  with  tulle, 
which  was  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  paste,  and 
paillettes,  whilst  the  magnificent  trains  fell  in  a 
shower  of  gold  from  the  shoulders. 

The  King's  procession  followed,  with  two 
Bishops,  and  four  noblemen  carrying  the  Swords 
of  State.  Preceding  the  Queen  was  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  bearing  her  Crown. 

The  colour  scheme  of  the  scene  in  the  Abbey 
was  wonderful,  with  purple  and  gold,  crimson  and 
white  predominating.  The  Service  is  so  full  of 
historic  meaning  that  to  follow  every  item  en- 
grossed the  closest  attention  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  Herald  proclaimed,  "  Sirs,  I  here  present 
unto  you  King  Edward,  the  undoubted  King  of 
this  realm ;  wherefore  all  you  who  come  this  day 
to  do  your  homage,  are  you  willing  to  do  the 
same  ?  "  A  great  shout  of  assent  ascended  from 
every  part  of  the  Abbey — "God  save  King 
Edward !  " — and  silver  trumpets  thrilled  the  air. 
Then  followed  the  taking  of  the  oath,  and  the 
anointing  under  a  canopy  held  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
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Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Cadogan,  and  Lord  Derby. 
The  Sword  of  State  was  delivered  to  the  King ; 
the  Imperial  Mantle  was  put  on  ;  and  he  received 
the  Orb  and  Sceptre.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury crowned  the  King  as  he  sat  on  the  old  Throne 
before  the  altar,  while  the  choir  sang,  "  Be  strong 
and  play  the  man ;  keep  the  Commandments  of 
the  Lord  and  walk  in  His  ways."  Assisted  by 
the  bishops,  the  Archbishop  raised  the  crown  and 
placed  it  on  the  brow  of  the  King,  and  the  people 
shouted,  "  God  save  the  King !  "  Instantly  every 
peer  placed  his  own  coronet  on  his  head,  and 
almost  immediately  from  the  outer  world  came 
the  echo  of  acclamation  in  the  sound  of  cannon. 
The  King  was  a  crowned  Sovereign.  The  Peers 
proceeded  to  do  homage. 

One  of  the  moving  incidents  of  the  Corona- 
tion was  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King 
George  v.),  after  kneeling  before  King  Edward 
to  do  homage,  rose  to  kiss  His  Majesty's  cheek. 
Putting  out  his  arm,  the  King  drew  his  son  into 
an  affectionate  embrace.  Another  incident  which 
had  its  own  pathos  was  when  the  King  assisted 
the  infirm  Archbishop  Temple  to  rise.  But  the 
greatest  moment  was  when  the  King  and  Queen 
had  been  crowned,  and  the  Abbey  resounded  to 
glad  shouts  of  loyalty. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  crowned  the  Queen, 
and  she  was  anointed  before  the  altar,  to  which 
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she  had  proceeded  with  solemn  dignity,  followed 
by  her  six  pages  who  carried  her  heavy  train. 
Four  Duchesses  held  a  canopy  over  her,  and  the 
Archbishop  uttered  the  words  :  "  Receive  the 
crown  of  glory,  honour,  and  joy  ;  and  God  enrich 
your  Royal  heart  with  His  abundant  grace  and 
crown  you  with  all  princely  virtues  in  this  life." 

As  the  Queen  passed  the  choir-screen  the  music 
of  the  Coronation  March  ceased,  and  suddenly, 
from  a  hundred  boyish  voices,  came  the  cry, 
"  Vivat  Alexandra  Regina,  vivat  regina,  vivat 
regina  !  "  It  ended  in  claps  of  sound — "  Vivat 
Regina  !  Vivat  Regina  !  "  and  the  music  began 
again.  It  was  the  ancient  cry  of  the  Westminster 
boys,  trained  by  modern  discipline.  The  Queen 
bowed  happily,  and  the  congregation  caught  up 
the  cry.  It  was  the  first  touch  of  nature — the 
first  sign  that  this  was  a  meeting  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  a  religious  service. 

When  Queen  Alexandra  had  been  crowned, 
all  the  Peeresses  with  a  simultaneous  movement 
raised  their  Coronets  and  placed  them  on  their 
heads.  Her  Majesty  then  returned,  making 
graceful  obeisance  to  the  King  before  seating 
herself.  By  and  by,  the  King  and  Queen  in 
procession  gathered  near  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  exchanged  their  crimson 
mantles  for  those  of  purple  velvet.  Then,  wear- 
ing their  crowns  and  carrying  sceptres,  they 
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came  into  the  church  and  passed  with  their 
glittering  escort  down  the  steps  to  the  chancel 
and  nave  and  on  to  the  great  west  door.  As  soon 
as  their  Majesties  emerged  from  the  Abbey  an 
outburst  of  cheering  began,  which  continued  the 
whole  length  of  the  route  to  the  palace. 

It  was  an  exhausting  but  very  happy  day  for 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  evident  delight  of 
their  subjects  at  the  recovery  of  His  Majesty 
added  to  their  satisfaction.  The  weather  was  in 
fine  accord  with  the  event.  After  their  return 
to  the  palace  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  on 
the  balcony,  to  the  delight  of  a  great  crowd.  All 
over  the  Empire  the  Coronation  was  celebrated  in 
various  ways. 

At  the  Coronation  Service  Queen  Alexandra 
was  deeply  moved.  She  said  afterwards  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  that  "  it  was  so  different  from 
the  last  time,"  referring  to  the  Coronation  that 
was  postponed.  "  We  were  thinking  then  too 
much  about  the  pageant,  and  not  enough  about 
the  religious  part  of  the  service." 

The  final  bulletin  with  regard  to  the  King  was 
issued  the  morning  after  the  Coronation  :  "  His 
Majesty  bore  the  strain  of  the  Coronation  cere- 
mony perfectly  well,  and  experienced  but  little 
fatigue.  The  King  has  had  a  good  night,  and 
his  general  condition  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
No  further  bulletin  will  be  issued."  On  the  same 
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day  the  King  and  Queen  attended  a  thanks- 
giving service  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
recalled  the  days  of  anxiety  through  which 
the  Empire  had  passed.  "  Only  six  weeks  ago," 
said  the  Bishop,  "  the  King's  life  had  been  in 
peril  through  a  severe  operation.  Yesterday 
he  made  his  declarations  to  his  people  in  the 
firm,  clear  voice  of  health.  Either  we  must 
frankly  admit  that  we  meant  nothing  when  we 
prayed  for  him,  or  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  prayers  have  been  answered."  In  con- 
clusion, the  Bishop  warned  his  hearers  of  the 
danger  of  forgetfulness.  Like  nine  of  the  ten 
lepers,  we  might  persuade  ourselves  that  nothing 
so  very  remarkable  had  happened  to  us  after  all. 
On  the  morrow  of  the  great  Diamond  Jubilee 
pageant  we  had  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Lest  we 
forget,  lest  we  forget."  These  words  the  Bishop 
reiterated  in  a  resounding  tone,  adding  that  there 
was  nothing  so  contemptible  as  a  nation  or  an 
invalid  who  forgot  to  be  grateful  at  a  recovery. 
We  did  well  to  honour  the  wonderful  skill  of 
our  physicians,  but  we  must  not  thereby  ignore 
the  God  whose  goodness  had  flowed  through 
medical  skill.  A  grateful  King  and  a  grateful 
people  were  going  from  a  common  trouble  with 
a  new  belief  in  what  God  expects  from  both 
King  and  people.  Such  a  gain  was  not  to  be 
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discounted  by  any  unworthy  regret  for  paltry 
loss  of  money  or  waste  of  decorations. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Cust,  who  had  witnessed  the  Corona- 
tions of  William  iv.  and  Queen  Victoria,  was 
present  in  the  Abbey  for  the  crowning  of  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra.  Contrasting  the 
ceremonies,  he  said :  "It  was  a  tremendous 
improvement  upon  either  of  the  others.  The 
service  was  much  shorter,  which  greatly  added 
to  its  impressiveness.  It  struck  me  as  a  great 
national  ceremony  of  a  most  wonderful  char- 
acter. The  King  bore  himself  throughout  like 
a  monarch,  sustaining  his  part  with  great  dignity. 
The  Queen,  as  ever,  was  matchless  and  looked 
superb.  The  aged  Archbishop  did  splendidly. 
Every  word  he  uttered  could  be  distinctly  heard 
even  in  the  Triforium,  but  of  course  his  age  was 
telling  upon  him.  The  homage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  to  me  the  most  touching  sight 
in  a  ceremony  wonderfully  and  intensely  soul- 
stirring.  The  music  was  above  all  praise." 

In  Scotland  the  Coronation  was  celebrated  in 
a  very  quiet  manner,  the  functions  nearly  every- 
where being  of  a  religious  character.  Services 
were  held  in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral.  A  Royal  salute  was  fired 
from  Edinburgh  Castle  Half-Moon  Battery,  and 
in  the  evening  a  firework  display  was  given.  A 
holiday  was  generally  observed.  Rejoicings  at 
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Balmoral  were  of  the  heartiest  and  most  loyal 
character,  and  were  carried  out  with  true  High- 
land fervour.  From  the  Royal  Castle  on  Corona- 
tion night  could  be  seen  the  blaze  of  many  bon- 
fires. During  the  afternoon  a  joint  service  was 
conducted  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Crathie  and 
in  Victoria  Hall. 

The  Queen  attended  a  splendid  Coronation 
Bazaar  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens. 
The  tiny  Baroness  Clifton,  who  was  then  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  presented  Her  Majesty 
with  an  album  of  photographs  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  kiss.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the 
Baroness  was  presented  at  the  Coronation  of 
King  George  and  wore  the  coronet  which  had 
been  made  for  her  when  King  Edward  was 
crowned. 


CHAPTER   XV 
VISITS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Empress  Frederick  passes  away — Visit  to  Copenhagen — 
A  Day  in  the  Isle  of  Man — First  Court  in  Holyrood — King  of 
Italy's  Visit  to  Windsor — Greeting  at  Eton — Investiture  of  the 
King  of  Portugal — King  Christian  ix.  dies. 

T  T  was  on  I4th  February  1901  that  the  King 
*•  delivered  in  person  his  first  speech  from 
the  Throne.  The  Queen,  a  gracious  vision  that 
charmed  all  eyes,  sat  beside  His  Majesty  on  the 
Throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  scene  was 
a  particularly  brilliant  one. 

In  the  following  month  the  Prince  of  Wales 
set  forth  on  his  tour  to  British  dominions  over- 
seas, and  good  wishes  for  his  success  and  safety 
were  expressed  at  a  farewell  banquet  presided 
over  by  the  King.  At  Elsinore  in  September, 
the  King  and  Queen  met  the  Tsar  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  other  relatives. 

King  Edward's  eldest  sister,  the  widowed 
Empress  Frederick,  passed  away  at  Friedrichshof , 
near  Cronberg,  on  5th  August  1901.  She  had 
been  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  showing 
splendid  fortitude  in  bearing  the  pain.  His 

Majesty  was  on  his  yacht  off  Cowes  when  the 
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news  came,  and  he  started  at  once  for  Germany. 
In  the  last  letter  from  the  Prince  Consort  to  his 
daughter,  in  1861,  he  had  said,  "  May  your  life, 
which  has  begun  beautifully,  expand  still  further 
to  the  good  of  others  and  the  contentment  of 
your  own  mind.  True  inward  happiness  is  to 
be  sought  only  in  the  internal  consciousness  of 
effort  systematically  directed  to  good  and  useful 
ends."  The  Empress  had  fulfilled  her  father's 
ideals,  and  she  was  mourned  sincerely  by  all  her 
relations.  King  Edward  attended  the  funeral, 
but  made  only  a  brief  stay  in  Germany. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  went  to  Copen- 
hagen in  September,  an  address  was  presented 
by  the  British  Colony,  to  which  the  King  replied 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  Queen  and  I  thank  you  most  cordially 
for  the  warm  and  kindly  greeting  you  have 
extended  to  us  on  our  arrival  here,  my  first  visit 
to  Denmark  since  the  death  of  my  dearly  loved 
mother,  Queen  Victoria.  From  the  happy  day 
when  I  first  visited  this  country,  an  occasion 
ever  to  be  remembered,  as  I  brought  with  me 
the  daughter  of  your  King  as  my  beloved  wife, 
the  Danes  have  always  shown  me  the  same 
warmth  of  feeling  and  kindness  that  they  ex- 
tend to  the  members  of  their  own  Royal  Family. 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  expressions  on  the 
occasion  of  my  accession." 
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The  Queen  accompanied  the  King  to  Dart- 
mouth in  March  for  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Britannia  Naval  College. 
To  Dartmouth,  in  after  years,  came  two  of  their 
grandsons  for  their  naval  course. 

In  August  1902  the  King  and  Queen  with 
Princess  Victoria  paid  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  had  an  enthusiastic  cicerone  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Hall  Caine,  the  novelist.  Their 
Majesties  spent  eight  hours  in  sight-seeing,  and 
the  King  said  at  the  end  of  the  tour,  "  I  have 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  don't  feel  the  least 
tired."  They  landed  from  the  Royal  yacht  in 
perfect  weather,  made  a  circuit  of  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  visited  Bishop's 
Court,  lunched  in  Peel  Castle,  took  tea  at  Cronk- 
bourne,  and  drove  through  Douglas,  delighting 
the  loyal  inhabitants  with  their  informal  ways. 
The  King  recalled  to  Queen  Alexandra  his  sight 
of  Ramsey  when  only  seven  years  old.  Princess 
Victoria  took  several  snapshots  with  her 
camera  during  the  day.  At  luncheon  out-of-doors 
Bishop  Straton  and  the  Acting-Governor  of  the 
island  sat  on  either  side  of  the  Queen  and  told 
her  many  interesting  things  about  Manx  life 
and  government. 

The  King  and  Queen  held  their  first  Court  in 
Holyrood  Palace  on  I2th  May  1903.  The  King 
and  Queen  visited  Ireland  during  the  year,  and 
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the  next  year  their  Majesties  were  again  in  Ireland. 
Among  other  engagements,  they  won  admiration 
of  sporting  Irishmen  by  attending  the  famous 
Punchestown  races. 

In  May  1903  the  King  and  Queen  were  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  King  laid  the  memorial  stone 
of  the  splendid  Technical  College,  which  is  now 
an  important  institution  in  the  city.  Three  years 
later  they  were  again  in  the  city  when  the  King 
opened  the  bridge  named  after  himself. 

Twice  after  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  King 
Edward  visited  Copenhagen  with  Queen  Alex- 
andra. In  1903  the  Kaiser  had  visited  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  in  a  flamboyant  speech  said 
he  felt  he  had  been  accepted  as  "  a  member  of 
the  family." 

The  natural  gloom  of  November  1903  was 
relieved  by  the  visit  to  Windsor  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy.  They  were  welcomed  with  un- 
affected pleasure  by  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  several  interesting  entertainments 
took  place  in  honour  of  the  Royal  guests.  The 
King  and  Queen  were  at  Eton  for  the  "  Fourth 
of  June  "  celebration  in  1904,  and  had  a  splendid 
greeting  from  the  boys.  They  went  on  the  river 
in  the  State  barge,  escorted  by  the  Eton  crews, 
and  a  picturesque  ceremony  was  the  salute 
given  to  the  King  in  the  procession  of  the  boats. 
The  next  summer  the  King  was  present  with  the 
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Queen  on  Speech  Day  at  Harrow  School.  King 
Edward  went  on  to  Kiel  in  June  1904,  and  was 
entertained  by  the  Kaiser  on  board  his  yacht 
and  witnessed  some  yacht-racing.  To  Windsor 
in  November  came  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal 
and  were  entertained  at  a  splendid  State  banquet 
where  allusion  was  made  by  both  monarchs  to 
the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  which  had  existed 
for  several  centuries  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (the  late  Dr. 
Paget)  took  part  in  the  Investiture  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
in  1909.  "  It  was  a  splendid,  historic  ceremony  : 
the  Knights  in  full  array,  sitting  in  Chapter  : 
and  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
with  their  pages  and  attendants,  and  the  whole 
thing  done  with  great  dignity.  .  .  .  The  Queen 
sent  for  me,  and  was  most  kind  and  gracious — 
and  looked  most  beautiful."  A  year  later  the 
genial  King  Carlos  was  assassinated  with  his 
eldest  son  in  the  streets  of  his  capital,  and  in 
1910  his  son  and  successor  on  the  throne,  King 
Manoel,  was  forced  to  leave  Portugal,  and  came 
to  reside  in  England.  The  previous  year  the 
young  King  had  been  a  guest  at  Windsor  in 
November,  when  no  apprehension  was  felt  as  to 
the  security  of  his  throne.  It  was  on  this  visit 
that  King  Edward  had  his  last  shooting-party. 
King  Manoel's  mother,  Queen  Amelie,  has  also 
ii 
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spent  the  last  few  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  Queen  Alexandra's  friendship  with 
her  has  been  one  of  the  alleviating  circumstances 
of  her  exile.  In  happier  days  she  had  formed 
one  of  a  remarkable  group  of  Royalties  photo- 
graphed at  Windsor.  They  included  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Kaiser  and 
Kaiserin,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Queen 
of  Norway,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary,  Prince  Olaf,  and  others. 

King  Christian  passed  away  on  2gth  January 
1906,  "  in  a  ripe  old  age,  in  full  command  of  his 
powers  up  to  the  end,  conscious  of  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  his  people,  and  enjoying  through  his 
widely  extended  personal  relationships  a  unique 
position  among  continental  Sovereigns,"  as  the 
Times  said.  The  King  had  transacted  State 
duties  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  and  his  death  was  quite  sudden,  after  only 
an  hour  or  two's  illness.  His  daughter,  the 
Dowager-Empress  of  Russia,  and  Prince  John 
were  present  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  news  of  her  father's  death  reached  Queen 
Alexandra  at  Windsor,  and  was  a  real  shock,  as  she 
had  received  no  intimation  of  its  likelihood.  Her 
Majesty  went  soon  afterwards  to  Denmark  to 
attend  the  funeral.  King  Edward  was  unable  to 
leave  the  country  owing  to  important  duties, 
including  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament. 
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A  remarkable  assembly  in  Roskilde  Cathedral  of 
Royal  descendants  of  the  King  of  Denmark  bore 
tribute  to  the  deep  affection  with  which  he  was 
held.  The  Kaiser,  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Greece  were  seated  near 
Queen  Alexandra,  whose  pale  face  was  visible 
through  a  long  veil  of  thin  crepe.  The  body  was 
laid  beside  that  of  the  beloved  partner  of  the 
King's  happy  life. 

The  marriage  of  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg's 
only  daughter  to  King  Alfonso  was  an  event  in 
which  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  took  a 
personal  interest  in  May  1906.  They  had  wel- 
comed the  young  monarch's  visit  to  London  in  the 
previous  summer,  and  they  were  the  last  to  bid  his 
bride  God-speed  on  her  way  to  her  adopted  country. 

In  July  1906  their  Majesties  went  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Armstrong 
College.  In  September  the  King  and  Queen 
visited  Aberdeen  to  open  the  extension  of 
Marischal  College,  which  is  the  largest  granite 
building  in  the  world. 

In  1907  their  Majesties  were  again  in  Ireland. 
On  this  occasion  they  gave  a  garden-party  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge. 

Their  Majesties  were  at  Rugby  School  in  July 
1909,  and  a  month  earlier  had  visited  Wellington 
College,  which  was  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  its 
foundation. 


CHAPTER   XVI 
THE  DEATH  OF  KING  EDWARD 

The  King  unwell  but  busy — Sudden  Alarm  as  to  his  Health 
— The  Queen  returns  hastily  from  Abroad — Death  of  the 
King  at  Buckingham  Palace — The  bereaved  Queen — Lying-in- 
State  in  Westminster  Hall — Proclamation  of  King  George  v. 
—  Queen  Alexandra's  Letter  to  the  Nation  —  House  of 
Commons'  Sympathy. 

WHEN  King  Edward  was  visiting  Berlin  in 
February,  1909,  he  was  seized  suddenly 
with  an  attack  of  coughing  which  almost 
threatened  to  choke  him.  His  uniform,  fitting 
closely  round  his  throat,  had  to  be  loosened, 
and  the  attack,  which  alarmed  all  those  at  table 
with  the  King,  passed  off.  When  the  incident 
became  known,  it  caused  anxiety  to  those  who 
had  noticed  the  weakness  of  His  Majesty  when 
subjected  to  any  chill.  His  great  reluctance  to 
take  any  ailment  seriously  when  it  interfered 
with  his  busy  programme  of  public  engagements 
was  an  obstacle  to  treatment.  Returning  home, 
the  King  reviewed  the  Territorial  Forces  at 
Windsor,  opened  the  splendid  halls  of  the  Victoria 
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and  Albert  Museum,  and  was  present  at  many 
other  ceremonies. 

In  February  1910  he  opened  Parliament  for 
the  last  time.  The  next  month  the  King  went 
to  Biarritz,  and  unfortunately  caught  a  chill 
on  the  journey.  Those  who  saw  him  at  Biarritz 
reported  that  His  Majesty  was  looking  very 
unwell.  He  benefited  less  than  usual  from  the 
invigorating  sea  air,  but  took  daily  strolls  and 
transacted  the  State  business  that  came  daily 
to  him  even  on  his  holiday. 

Coming  home  in  May,  the  King  was  at  once 
active  again  in  social  duties,  attending  the  Opera, 
where  he  heard  Madame  Tetrazinni,  and  viewing 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  accompanied  to 
the  Opera  by  his  grandson,  Prince  Edward.  At 
Burlington  House  a  marked  change  was  noticed 
in  his  appearance :  he  looked  tired  and  coughed 
frequently.  He  went  to  Sandringham  for  the 
week-end,  and  more  than  one  remark  he  made 
seemed  to  presage  the  thought  that  he  would  never 
see  again  the  home  he  had  loved  so  well.  He 
examined  some  alterations  which  had  been 
made  on  the  estate,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he 
was  ill. "  In  London  again  the  King  went  out  to 
dine,  but  his  hostess  was  so  shocked  by  his 
altered  looks  that  she  expressed  her  earnest  hope 
that  he  would  take  a  rest.  Returning  to  the 
Palace,  the  King  grew  worse,  and  Sir  St.  Clair 
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Thomson,  the  throat  specialist,  was  called  into 
consultation  with  Sir  Francis  Laking,  the  King's 
own  physician. 

Queen  Alexandra  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  had  visited  her  brother,  King 
George  of  Greece.  She  returned  to  London 
sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  King's 
inability  to  meet  her  at  the  station  sounded  the 
first  note  of  alarm. 

The  King  gave  an  audience  on  5th  May  to  Lord 
Islington  and  discussed  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  Prince  Fushimi.  The  first  bulletin 
issued  the  same  day  announced  that  the  King 
had  bronchitis,  and  that  his  state  caused  "  some 
anxiety."  However,  His  Majesty  still  persisted 
in  working,  and  hi  settling  various  outstanding 
matters,  as  though  he  was  aware  that  his  busy 
life  was  speeding  to  its  end.  On  5th  May  crowds 
assembled  to  read  the  bulletin  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  the  constant  arrival  of  high  officials 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  serious  tone  of  the 
physicians'  reports,  left  no  doubt  of  the  gravity 
of  the  illness.  Soon  it  was  made  known  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  recovery.  On  Friday 
thousands  came  and  went,  with  anxious  looks, 
and  the  addition  of  Sir  James  Reid,  Sir  Douglas 
Powell,  and  Dr.  Bertrand  Dawson  to  the 
physicians  in  attendance  showed  that  all  that 
was  humanly  possible  was  being  done.  Mean- 
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while,  the  King  would  not  surrender,  saying,  "  I 
shall  not  give  in  :  I  shall  go  on  ;  I  shall  work  to 
the  end."  He  saw  for  a  few  minutes  several 
persons  and  gave  instructions  on  various  busi- 
ness, despite  constant  spasms  of  coughing.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  went  to  bed, 
and  there  soon  afterwards  he  passed  into  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury prayed  at  the  bedside  by  the  dying  King, 
round  whom  had  gathered  his  nearest  and 
dearest. 

To  those  who  remained  outside  the  Palace  at 
night  on  Friday  there  came,  just  before  midnight, 
the  tidings  :  "  The  King  is  dead  !  "  Soon  after- 
wards, the  formal  announcement  was  displayed 
on  the  iron  railings  of  the  Palace  in  these  words  : 

"  6th  May  1910,  11.50  p.m. — His  Majesty  the 
King  breathed  his  last  at  11.45  to-night  in  the 
presence  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Royal 
(Duchess  of  Fife),  Princess  Victoria,  and  Princess 
Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll). 

"  (Signed)      F.  H.  LAKING,  M.D., 

"R.  DOUGLAS  POWELL,  M.D., 
"  JAMES  REID,  M.D., 
"BERTRAND  DAWSON,  M.D." 

As  the  lovely  May  morning  dawned,  the  news 
was  read  by  hundreds  of  London  workers  who 
had  come  specially,  by  way  of  St.  James's  Park, 
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to  learn  how  the  King  was.  The  morning  news- 
papers, with  their  mourning  borders,  told  immedi- 
ately the  sad  news  to  their  eager  readers  through- 
out the  Kingdom.  In  every  part  of  the  Empire 
there  was  the  unity  of  a  common  bereavement, 
the  sense  of  a  great  loss.  The  world  paid  its  own 
tribute  to  a  King  whose  noblest  title  had  been 
"  Edward  the  Peacemaker." 

In  this  sorrowful  time  all  hearts  turned  in 
sympathy  to  Queen  Alexandra,  who  had  lost  the 
partner  of  her  life.  Her  Majesty  spent  much 
time  in  the  room  where  the  King  lay,  and  she 
gave  special  permission  to  old  friends  and  servants 
of  the  King  to  look  once  more  on  his  face.  It  was 
hardly  realisable  that  the  short  but  memorable 
reign  of  King  Edward  vn.  had  ended,  and  already 
a  new  sovereign  had  to  be  acclaimed  in  the  person 
of  his  son,  King  George  v. 

In  the  Abbey,  on  the  Sunday  following  the 
King's  death,  the  Dean  said  in  his  sermon : 
"  To-day,  before  we  think  of  what  we  have  lost, 
our  hearts  must  turn  in  respectful  sympathy  to 
the  widowed  Queen — the  Queen  Mother — who 
has  endeared  herself  to  all  by  her  gracious  kind- 
ness and  active  interest  in  her  people."  The 
Dean  made  an  interesting  point  as  to  the  great 
work  accomplished  by  the  late  King :  "At  the 
age  of  sixty  most  men's  work  is  done,  but  it 
was  not  till  then  that  the  reward  came  to  King 
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Edward."  How  well  he  filled  the  years  that 
passed  so  swiftly  after  his  accession,  the  pages 
of  history  will  relate  to  future  generations. 

It  was  decided  by  King  George  that  the  late 
King  should  lie  in  state  in  Westminster  Hall,  so 
that  tens  of  thousands  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  paying  a  last  tribute  of  respect.  The  writer 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  whom  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  entering  Westminster  Hall  before 
the  public  were  admitted.  The  scene  was  deeply 
impressive.  Guarding  the  coffin  were  four  Gentle- 
men-at-Arms  at  the  head,  two  Grenadier  Guards 
officers  on  either  side,  and  at  each  corner  stood  a 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  with  head  bent,  motionless, 
in  an  attitude  that  suggested  a  carved  figure 
symbolising  mourning.  A  Ghurka  officer,  re- 
presenting India,  stood  at  the  foot.  So  great 
was  the  strain  of  standing  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
this  posture,  that  some  of  the  Guards  fainted  after 
being  relieved  of  their  duty.  Frequent  change 
was  made  in  the  Yeomen  so  as  to  lessen  the  tax 
on  their  strength.  Raised  above  the  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  full  of  such  historic 
memories,  was  the  draped  coffin  of  King  Edward, 
and  silently  an  endless  procession  passed  into  the 
Hall,  around  the  catafalque,  and  retired  into 
Palace  Yard.  People  of  all  nations  and  ages  took 
part  in  this  solemnity — 350,000  passing  the  coffin 
— and  when  the  last  day  of  the  Lying-in-State 
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came  there  were  still  long  queues  waiting  outside 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  one  time  the  queue 
was  five  miles  in  length.  The  Kaiser  was  among 
those  who  visited  the  Hall,  having  come  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

King  George  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  with 
the  customary  ancient  ceremony  at  St.  James's 
Palace  on  the  day  after  his  father's  death,  and 
from  the  wall,  watching  every  incident,  were  the 
young  Princes. 

Queen  Alexandra  was  wonderfully  calm  in  the 
early  days  of  bereavement,  and  in  her  message 
to  the  nation  she  bespoke  for  her  son  and  Queen 
Mary  the  same  loyal  attachment  which  had  been 
given  so  unreservedly  to  King  Edward  and  herself. 

Writing  from  Buckingham  Palace  on  loth  May, 
Queen  Alexandra  thus  addressed  the  nation  in 
sentences  that  went  direct  to  the  heart : 

"  From  the  depth  of  my  poor  broken  heart  I 
wish  to  express  to  the  whole  nation  and  our  kind 
people  we  love  so  well  my  deep-felt  thanks  for  all 
their  touching  sympathy  in  my  overwhelming 
sorrow  and  unspeakable  anguish. 

"  Not  alone  have  I  lost  everything  in  him,  my 
beloved  husband,  but  the  nation,  too,  has  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss  by  their  best  friend,  father, 
and  Sovereign  thus  suddenly  called  away. 

"  May  God  give  us  all  His  Divine  help  to  bear 
this  heaviest  of  crosses  which  He  has  seen  fit  to 
lay  upon  us — '  His  will  be  done.'  Give  me  a 
thought  in  your  prayers  which  will  comfort  and 
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sustain  me  in  all  I  still  have  to  go  through.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  heart- 
felt thanks  for  all  the  touching  letters  and  tokens 
of  sympathy  I  have  received  from  all  classes, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  which  are  so  numerous 
that  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
thank  everybody  individually. 

"  I  confide  my  dear  son  into  your  care,  who,  I 
know,  will  follow  in  his  dear  father's  footsteps, 
begging  you  to  show  him  the  same  loyalty  and 
devotion  you  showed  his  dear  father. 

"  I  know  that  both  my  dear  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  will  do  their  utmost  to  merit  and  keep 
it.  ALEXANDRA." 

In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  there  were  fine 
tributes  paid  to  the  deceased  King  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Balfour  said  of  Queen  Alex- 
andra that  she  had  been  adored  by  the  people 
ever  since  she  came  among  them  in  the  hey-day 
of  youth. 

King  George's  devotion  to  his  mother  was  a 
beautiful  feature  of  these  days  when  the  new 
and  tremendous  responsibilities  of  Kingship  were 
absorbing  every  moment.  Every  detail  relating 
to  the  funeral  of  the  King  was  placed  before 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  her  wishes  were  consulted 
on  all  arrangements. 

The  House  of  Commons  passed  a  special  message 
of  sympathy  with  Queen  Alexandra,  and  this  was 
transmitted  to  her  personally  by  the  Right  Hon. 
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Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  "Father  of  the  House." 
When,  in  after  years,  Mr.  Burt  lost  his  wife, 
Queen  Alexandra  remembered  his  visit  to  her, 
and  sent  a  touching  message  of  condolence. 

Sir  Owen  Seaman,  the  editor  of  Punch,  wrote  a 
striking  poem  addressed  to  King  George.  In  it 
he  made  a  happy  reference  to  Queen  Alexandra  : 

"  And  there  is  that  Queen  Mother,  who  is  fain 
Through  bitter  tears  to  bless  your  work  begun  ; 
To  know,  though  King  and  Emperor,  you  remain 
Just  her  beloved  son.", 
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IV  T  ARLBOROUGH  HOUSE  was  bidlt  in  the 
IV  J.  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  after  his  death  it  was  the  home 
of  his  widow,  who  died  here  in  1744.  Other 
interesting  residents  of  Marlborough  House  were 
the  Prince  who  became  King  Leopold  of  the 
Belgians,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  the  widow  of 
Kong  William  iv.  When  the  latter  passed  away, 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures  was  exhibited,  and 
the  Government  School  of  Design  found  a  home 
there.  With  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Marlborough  House  reverted  to  its  former  use  as 
a  Royal  residence,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
made  it  their  London  home  until  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria  called  them  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

To^Marlborough  House  Queen  Alexandra  returned 
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in  her  widowhood,  and  has  thus  passed  nearly 
half  a  century  under  its  roof. 

Marlborough  House  has  never  been  a  show 
place,  and,  except  for  meetings  of  King  Edward's 
Hospital  Fund  Committee  or  for  functions  con- 
nected with  the  Queen's  nurses,  it  has  rarely 
opened  its  doors  except  for  the  private  entertain- 
ment of  guests.  From  the  garden  wall  over- 
looking St  James's  Palace  courtyard,  on  several 
occasions  the  younger  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  have  witnessed  various  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding the  proclamation  of  King  Edward  VII. 
and  the  proclamation  of  King  George  v.  In  the 
beautiful  garden  some  brilliant  parties  have  been 
given  by  Queen  Alexandra,  and  one  recalls  the 
presence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  many  foreign 
Royal  personages  during  the  Jubilee  year. 

The  late  King  Edward's  physician,  Sir  F. 
Laking,  used  to  reside  just  opposite  to  Marl- 
borough  House.  The  Marlborough  Club,  with  a 
very  exclusive  membership,  is  the  next  building 
in  Pall  Mall  to  Marlborough  House. 

As  a  "  house-warming "  on  the  Prince  and 
Princess  taking  up  their  residence  at  Marl- 
borough  House,  a  ball  was  given  there,  and  was 
attended  by  some  hundreds  of  guests. 

A  fire,  which  might  have  quickly  extended, 
broke  out  in  the  nursery  of  Marlborough  House 
in  1865,  when  Prince  George  was  an  infant. 
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Fortunately,  the  Fire  Brigade  arrived  so  swiftly 
that  the  fire  was  soon  overcome,  causing  more 
alarm  than  actual  damage. 

An  interesting  room  in  Marlborough  House 
contains  many  of  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
gifts  which  were  presented  to  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  Several  of  the  lovely 
treasures  that  the  King  brought  from  India  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  room.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  air-raids  were  taking  place  during  the 
war,  the  contents  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Jewel 
Room  "  were  removed  for  safety. 

Above  Marlborough  House,  when  Queen  Alex- 
andra is  in  residence,  there  floats  a  flag  that 
sometimes  puzzles  the  spectator.  When  she 
became  Queen  Mother  after  King  Edward's 
death,  a  special  flag  was  designed  for  her  personal 
use  at  King  George's  command.  It  was  com- 
pounded of  the  Royal  Standards  of  England  and 
Denmark,  the  former  being  nearest  the  staff. 
It  covers  a  superficial  area  of  288  square  feet, 
being  24  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide,  compared  with 
15  ft.  by  7^  ft.,  the  official  size  of  the  Union  Jack 
as  laid  down  in  the  Admiialty  regulations. 

The  piano  used  at  Marlborough  House  by 
Princess  Victoria  is  a  magnificent  instrument, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Victoria,  from  Papa 
and  Mamma,  1895."  On  this  pianoforte  the 
Princess  often  plays  to  her  mother,  who  used  to 
12 
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be  an  indefatigable  player  in  years  gone  by. 
Many  eminent  pianists  have  performed  on  this 
instrument  at  Marlborough  House,  including 
Monsieur  Paderewski,  whose  genius  was  at  once 
appreciated  by  Her  Majesty  when  he  first  ap- 
peared in  London. 

When  a  famous  performer  was  invited  to  play 
before  Queen  Alexandra,  Her  Majesty  invariably 
came  near  to  the  pianoforte  so  as  not  to  miss  a 
note.  She  followed  the  music  with  intense 
interest,  and  discussed  the  pieces  afterwards. 
The  Queen  heard  Vecsey,  Hofmann,  and  other 
child  musicians  at  the  beginning  of  their  career, 
and  always  urged  that  the  young  players  should 
not  be  unduly  strained  by  public  performances. 

In  addition  to  her  skill  as  a  pianist,  the  Queen, 
when  Princess  of  Wales,  was  an  expert  player  on 
the  mandoline.  Her  tutor  was  Signer  Francia, 
who  was  the  Director  of  a  very  select  "  Ladies' 
Mandoline  and  Guitar  Band  Orchestra."  Of 
this  orchestra,  the  Princess  was  a  member,  and 
when  performances  were  given  in  private,  the 
Princess's  name  on  the  programme  was  given  as 
"  Countess  Gage."  The  mandoline  players  in 
the  orchestra  wore  black  costumes  with  a  sash 
of  red,  green,  and  white ;  the  guitarists  wore 
black  with  a  sash  of  red,  black,  and  yellow.  The 
Princess  received  lessons  on  the  mandoline  and 
guitar  at  Kensington  Palace  or  at  Bridgewater 
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House,  and  she  made  rapid  progress.  Her 
favourite  piece  on  the  mandoline  was  a  rhapsody 
of  Neapolitan  airs  composed  by  Signer  Francia. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  "  A  Wedding  March," 
for  pianoforte  and  mandoline,  was  composed  by 
the  Princess  and  was  a  charming  feature  of  the 
wedding  service  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  Lady  Beatrice 
Egerton,  now  Lord  and  Lady  Rochdale.  This  is 
not  the  only  musical  composition  from  the  same 
pen.  When  "  Venice  in  London  "  was  a  social 
attraction,  the  mandoline  and  guitar  became 
very  popular  hi  England,  and  many  ladies  became 
expert  players. 

For  many  years  the  Queen  made  a  custom 
of  attending  the  services  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  in 
Lent,  when  Bach's  Passion  Music  was  rendered. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  has  been  a  favourite 
institution  with  Her  Majesty  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation. Alexandra  House,  which  is  a  hostel  for 
students  in  connection  with  the  College,  was  the 
Queen's  happy  idea.  I  believe  there  was  a  pretty 
custom  of  sending  the  Queen  annually  a  bouquet 
of  white  roses.  Often  Her  Majesty  has  remem- 
bered the  College  on  some  important  occasion, 
and  tickets  for  the  Opera  and  for  concerts  have 
been  sent  to  students.  In  the  success  of  any 
Royal  College  of  Music  girl  the  Queen  is  specially 
delighted,  and  always  has  a  report  of  the  College 
for  perusal. 
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During  King  Edward's  reign,  Queen  Alexandra 
and  the  King  spent  part  of  each  year  at  Windsor 
Castle,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  loyal 
borough  of  Windsor.  They  entertained  large 
week-end  parties  when  in  residence  at  the  Castle, 
and  altogether  there  was  more  life  in  the  grand 
old  building  during  the  King's  reign  than  had 
been  the  case  for  many  years. 

In  all  England  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  grander 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  than  Windsor 
Castle.  "  Beautiful  for  situation,"  it  is  fortunate 
in  being  embowered  in  foliage,  while  beneath 
it  runs  the  silver  river.  When  summer  sunshine 
illumines  the  scene,  Windsor  Castle  looks  almost 
like  a  fairy  palace  with  its  battlements  and 
towers  glittering  in  the  blue  sky. 

In  the  Domesday  Book  there  is  a  reference 
to  a  fortress  at  Windsor,  and  certainly  it  was 
William  i.  who  selected  the  site  for  the  Castle  and 
obtained  the  land  from  the  monks  of  Westminster. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  in.  several  extensions  were 
made  to  the  Castle,  and  Edward  in.  added  to 
it  still  more.  Almost  every  successive  reign  left 
its  mark  upon  this  home  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
Tudor  and  Puritan  reflected  their  views  by 
design  or  obliteration,  and  Windsor  bears  many 
a  trace  of  Charles  ii.'s  wayward  taste.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Georges,  especially  when  George  iv. 
was  on  the  throne,  several  changes  were  made. 
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Height  was  added  to  the  Round  Tower,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Castle  was  altered  at  a  great  cost. 
Queen  Victoria  had  too  high  a  veneration  for  the 
past  to  allow  of  much  modernisation  of  the 
Castle. 

Immediately  after  King  Edward's  accession, 
His  Majesty  and  Queen  Alexandra  gave  close 
personal  attention  to  the  Castle.  Electricity  was 
installed  in  parts  where  formerly  candles  and 
gas  were  the  only  illuminants.  Ugly  and  crude 
colours  were  supplanted,  and  "  Early  Victorian  " 
ideas  were  brought  up  to  date.  I  shall  not  forget 
my  first  visit  to  the  Castle  after  these  changes 
had  been  made.  The  galleries  and  chambers 
shone  with  a  new  radiance,  and  everything  was 
looking  splendidly  clean  and  dignified. 

Foreigners  are  always  impressed  with  the  great 
variety  of  the  State  apartments.  Treasures  of 
art  and  armoury,  exquisite  furniture,  wonderful 
carvings — all  these  make  the  visitors'  admiration 
rise  in  a  crescendo  of  delight.  The  Waterloo 
Chamber  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  Castle. 
On  its  walls  are  portraits  by  Lawrence  and  other 
artists  of  the  men  who  flourished  in  the  epoch  of 
Napoleon.  Queen  Victoria  used  the  Waterloo 
Chamber  for  social  ceremonies,  such  as  a  family 
banquet.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  Queen 
witnessed  various  plays,  and  the  room  lent  itself 
admirably  to  such  entertainments.  An  excellent 
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stage  could  be  erected,  leaving  ample  room  for 
an  audience  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons. 

Queen  Alexandra  left  the  impress  of  her  artistic 
taste  on  the  decoration  and  contents  of  the  beauti- 
ful Drawing-Rooms.  Her  boudoir  had  a  lovely 
view  from  its  windows,  and  she  transferred  some 
of  her  photographs  from  Marlborough  House  to 
make  it  more  homelike.  The  Queen  knew  very 
thoroughly  the  art  treasures  of  the  Castle — the 
fine  specimens  of  Rembrandt,  Holbein,  Rubens, 
and  other  masters,  and  she  often  said  to  her 
guests,  "  Do  not  fail  to  see  the  pictures  before 
you  leave." 

The  great  garden-parties  which  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  gave  at  Windsor  Castle 
will  always  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  were  present.  The  gardens  had  benefited 
by  the  expert  advice  of  Lord  Redesdale,  and  were 
at  their  finest  when  peopled  by  thousands  of 
guests.  Every  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
all  could  see  the  host  and  hostess,  as  during 
the  afternoon  their  Majesties  made  a  tour  of  the 
lawns,  stopping  here  and  there  to  chat  with  their 
acquaintances.  The  King  and  Queen  had  many 
of  their  guests  specially  presented  to  them  on 
these  occasions.  The  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  special  trains  from  town  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  all.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  party  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
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visit  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  who  could  not  possibly 
have  seen  a  section  of  British  life  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  well-kept  grounds  of  the 
Castle  with  its  grey  walls  as  a  background  to  a 
brilliant  scene. 

The  Queen  was  glad  to  meet  Mark  Twain  at  the 
great  garden-party  in  the  grounds  of  Windsor 
Castle,  which  was  the  chief  social  event  of  the 
season  in  1907.  King  Edward,  who  introduced 
the  famous  American  author,  had  made  his 
acquaintance  in  Homburg  when  both  were 
"  taking  the  waters." 

Soon  after  King  Edward's  accession  it  was  the 
writer's  privilege  to  roam  over  the  estate  of 
Balmoral  Castle.  The  snow  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  though  the  air  was  warm  and  springlike  ; 
the  distant  mountains,  on  which  Queen  Victoria 
loved  to  gaze,  were  glittering  with  snow,  and  the 
folks  at  Balmoral  spoke  of  its  having  been  a 
severe  beginning  of  the  year.  We  came  from 
Ballater,  "  posting  "  as  so  many  distinguished 
personages  have  posted  in  the  past  half-century  ; 
and,  before  we  had  expected  the  end  of  our 
journey,  the  driver  of  the  "  machine  " — the  word 
for  vehicle  always  strikes  curiously  on  English 
ears — called  our  attention  to  the  Castle.  When 
we  stopped  at  the  lodge,  there  was  the  sole  proof 
that  it  was  the  home  of  Royalty — a  policeman 
standing  at  the  gate.  The  simplicity  of  the  palace 
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is  extraordinary  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
stately  homes  of  our  country.  The  Castle  seems 
tiny  compared  with  Clumber,  Blenheim,  or 
Lowther  ;  but  Queen  Victoria  loved  a  home,  and 
preferred  Balmoral  to  all  her  great  palaces.  One 
could  not  look  at  the  statue  of  the  Queen  facing, 
at  a  short  distance,  a  statue  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
without  thinking  of  the  happy  days  when  she 
and  Prince  Albert  came  first  to  Balmoral  and 
fell  in  love  with  it.  The  gardens  are  full  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  of  the  type  that  one  sees  in  the 
gardens  of  a  village.  The  terraces  are  devoid  of 
special  features,  and  the  figures  of  animals  rising 
in  the  midst  of  greenery  are  far  from  beautiful. 
But  when  you  walk  beside  the  river,  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  see  one  of  the  fairest  views 
that  eye  could  wish  to  survey,  you  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Queen  found  here  the  rest  and 
peace  which  were  denied  her  in  a  palace.  The 
grounds  are  a  reflection  of  Queen  Victoria  in  their 
lack  of  ostentation — she  could  leave  that  kind 
of  thing  to  parvenus — and  in  their  homely  beauty 
which  seeks  no  decoration. 

The  people  at  Ballater  spoke  highly  of  the  way 
in  which  King  Edward  had  made  the  changes 
which  were  necessary  on  his  accession.  He  had 
treated  the  old  retainers  on  the  estate  with  great 
consideration  and  generosity.  They  hoped  that 
the  King  and  Queen  meant  to  stay  as  much  at 
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Balmoral  as  Queen  Victoria  had  stayed.  "  You 
should  have  seen  how  the  air  suited  him  after  his 
illness,"  said  one  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  Why,  when  he  came  we  all  thought  he 
was  looking  far  from  well,  but  when  he  went  his 
face  was  tanned  with  the  sun,  and  he  looked  as 
well  as  ever  I  had  seen  him.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  to  all  of  us  whether  the  King  and 
Queen  come  North  or  not."  One  was  interested 
to  hear  that  the  inhabitants  learned  with  relief 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  Queen  Victoria  being 
buried  at  Balmoral.  They  said,  on  hearing  of 
her  death,  that  they  hoped  she  would  not  be 
buried  there,  as  then  the  Royal  Family  would  not 
like  to  have  come  North  so  much.  It  was  best 
as  it  was,  for  now  at  Balmoral  you  have  only  the 
sense  that  here  the  great  Queen  spent  the  happiest 
years  of  her  long  life,  and  here  she  gained  the 
health  and  rest  which  enabled  her  so  faithfully 
to  perform  those  constant  duties  of  State  which 
made  her  reign  illustrious.  One  saw  the  little 
church  where  she  used  to  worship — where  Queen 
Victoria  knelt  side  by  side  with  the  young  Czar 
of  Russia  not  so  many  years  ago — and  recalled 
her  true  humility  and  her  neighbourliness,  which 
made  her  the  welcome  visitor  in  not  a  few  cottages 
and  joined  her  in  worship  with  the  humblest  of 
her  subjects. 

King   Edward    and    Queen    Alexandra  spent 
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part  of  each  year  at  their  Highland  home,  with 
their  family  usually  staying  not  far  from  the 
Castle,  revelling  in  the  fine  breezes  and  the 
rest  from  the  social  programme  of  a  London 
season. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA— IN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE  THE  GREAT  WAR. 

Phtt,  •  W.  tf  D.  Dnant,. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
THE  QUEEN  AS  PHILANTHROPIST 

President  of  the  London  Hospital  —  Her  Patronage  of 
Charitable  Societies  —  Miss  Weston's  Sailors'  Homes  —  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Homes  —  Interest  in  Courageous  Boys  —  "  Alex- 
andra Day  "  —  "  Chairwoman  "  at  a  Meeting  —  The  "  Silver 
Thimble  "  —  Visiting  Indian  Soldiers. 


Queen  Is  President  of  the  London 
J-  Hospital,  the  largest  hospital  in  the 
world,  and  has  taken  a  profound  and  practical 
interest  in  its  affairs.  A  fine  statue  of  the  Queen 
has  been  erected  at  the  Hospital  as  a  memorial 
of  her  presidency.  A  member  of  the  medical 
staff  gives  this  account  of  one  of  many  visits 
which  Her  Majesty  has  made  to  the  hospital  : 
"  The  Queen  and  her  sister  arrived  at  half  -past 
twelve  and  stayed  until  three  o'clock.  As  soon 
as  she  arrived  she  asked  if  certain  improvements 
discussed  on  her  last  visit  had  been  carried  out. 
Then  the  Royal  ladies  went  with  the  Matron  to 
the  nurses'  sitting-room  and  spoke  to  every  one  of 
the  nurses.  Next  they  proceeded  to  the  cookery 
class  and  saw  nurses  preparing  dishes  to  tempt 
the  appetite  of  patients.  Passing  through  the 
Liickes  Home  into  the  garden,  they  seemed 
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startled  by  the  enthusiastic  greeting  accorded 
them  by  the  doctors,  students,  and  nurses  who 
had  heard  of  their  presence  in  the  Hospital. 
In  the  Queen's  Ward  they  stopped  to  make  kind 
inquiries  after  the  patients,  and  then  went  to  the 
Marie  Celeste  Ward,  where  several  mothers  and 
infants  engaged  their  attention.  One  mother 
had  lost  her  child  the  day  before,  and  to  her 
the  Queen  spoke  tender  words  of  sympathy. 
She  asked  some  of  the  women  the  weights  and 
names  of  the  babies.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
receiving-room  had  broken  an  arm,  and  the 
Queen  asked  him  all  about  the  accident.  None 
of  the  people  in  the  room  were  aware  of  the  two 
Royal  visitors'  identity,  and  afterwards  the  man 
was  surrounded  by  eager  inquirers  as  to  what  Her 
Majesty  had  said  to  him. 

One  section  of  the  London  Hospital  is  especi- 
ally dear  to  Queen  Alexandra's  heart.  This  is 
the  Finsen  Ray  department,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  her.  In  Denmark  the  Queen  heard  all 
about  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Finsen,  a  Danish 
doctor  who  was  suffering  from  the  disease  of 
lupus  and  found  that  by  rays  of  light  cures  of 
lupus  could  be  effected  if  the  remedy  was  applied 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  The  Queen 
went  to  Dr.  Finsen's  laboratory  in  Copenhagen, 
and  afterwards  urged  the  installation  of  a  similar 
apparatus  at  the  London  Hospital.  A  member 
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of  the  medical  staff  and  two  nurses  were  sent,  by 
her  request,  to  study  the  methods  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  now  London  vies  with  Copenhagen 
in  its  Finsen  Ray  installation.  Dr.  Sequeira 
has  been  able  to  effect  some  astonishing  cures. 
The  Queen  and  Tsaritsa  lunched  at  the  Hospital, 
and  seemed  in  no  way  tired  by  their  thorough 
investigations  of  the  great  institution." 

In  April  1919  the  Queen  opened  a  memorial 
home  at  the  Hospital,  which  was  chiefly  the  gift 
of  Danish  residents  in  London.  Her  Majesty 
thanked  them  in  a  few  sentences  in  Danish, 
and  then  added  some  words  hi  English  alluding 
to  "  our  dear  Miss  Liickes,"  the  late  Matron  of 
the  Hospital. 

Of  course,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Queen  has 
had  to  limit  her  patronage  to  societies  and  in- 
stitutions which  made  a  widespread  appeal.  She 
could  not  give  her  name  to  sectional,  denomina- 
tional, or  controversial  work — however  good  and 
valuable  it  might  seem  to  certain  members  of 
the  community.  But  work  for  orphan  children, 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  afflicted,  societies 
which  have  an  "  open  door  "  to  the  needy  with- 
out the  thought  of  class  or  religious  distinctions — 
these  have  always  commanded  the  kindly  con- 
sideration and  help  of  the  Queen. 

How  much  the  support  of  a  society  by  the 
Royal  Family  counts  may  be  proved  by  the 
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number  of  appeals  which  reach  them  daily. 
Many  of  these  requests  have  to  be  declined  for 
the  reasons  suggested  above.  When,  however, 
the  patronage  is  accorded,  it  conveys  to  the 
public  the  important  suggestion  that  the  work  is 
worthy  of  their  generous  aid. 

The  Queen  has  therefore  been  very  careful  in 
giving  Royal  patronage  to  philanthropies,  being 
well  aware  of  its  value  in  adding  prestige  to  any 
charity  appealing  for  public  support.  Searching 
inquiries  are  always  made  before  the  Queen 
consents  to  lend  her  name  as  Patroness,  but  once 
the  honour  has  been  granted  she  has  always 
given  a  sincere  and  personal  sympathy.  The 
annual  reports  of  such  societies  as  enjoy  Her 
Majesty's  patronage  are  studied  by  her  with 
more  thoroughness  than  is  perhaps  imagined. 
She  is  always  on  the  outlook  for  practical  and 
novel  methods  of  philanthropy,  and  few  ladies 
in  the  land  can  have  visited  a  larger  variety 
of  institutions  and  investigated  them  more 
thoroughly  than  Queen  Alexandra. 

A  philanthropy  in  which  Queen  Alexandra 
has  long  taken  a  keen  interest  is  the  work  com- 
menced by  the  late  Dame  Agnes  Weston  on 
behalf  of  sailors.  Her  Majesty  visited  the  Sailors' 
Homes,  when  Miss  Weston  was  proud  to  show 
her  the  well-equipped  establishments  which  have 
been  appreciated  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
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sailors.  Every  Christmas  the  Queen  sent  her 
greetings,  and  when  Miss  Weston  passed  to  her 
rest  in  1918,  Her  Majesty  expressed  her  deep 
soi  row  and  her  best  wishes  for  the  continuance 
of  the  good  work  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Wintz,  who  had  been  Miss  Weston's  lifelong 
friend  and  co-worker. 

The  Queen  became  Patroness  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  long  ago,  and  the  passing  years  have  not 
lessened  her  sympathy  with  this  ever-extending 
work.  Her  Majesty  has  witnessed  the  heart- 
stirring  spectacle  which  annually  is  presented 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  when  every  branch  of  Dr. 
Barnardo's  Homes  shows  its  varied  energies, 
from  laundry-work  to  a  game  of  cricket  by 
cripples.  The  Queen  has  visited  the  Garden  City 
at  Woodf  ord,  where  young  lives  have  been  trained 
to  useful  service  and  given  that  chance  which  their 
earliest  days  had  denied  them. 

Another  orphanage  of  which  the  Queen  has 
been  for  several  years  Patron  is  the  Homes  for 
Little  Boys  at  Swanley  and  Farningham.  She 
has  approved  of  the  sensible,  up-to-date  lines  on 
which  the  lads  are  trained,  and  has  intimated 
more  than  once  her  interest  in  the  Homes. 

About  forty-five  years  ago  there  lay  in  the 
Thames,  off  Grays,  a  discarded  battleship — one 
of  the  old  wooden  walls  of  England — the  Goliath, 
used  as  a  training-ship  for  boys  who  had  been 
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brought  up  in  workhouse  schools,  to  give  them  a 
little  preparation  for  seafaring  life,  accustom  them 
to  the  routine  on  board  ship,  teach  them  their 
knots  and  splices,  etc.  One  night  the  old  ship 
was  unfortunately  burnt  to  the  water's  edge, 
but,  thanks  to  the  splendid  discipline  and  calm 
courage  in  a  tune  of  danger  which  are  tradi- 
tional in  British  sailor  life,  no  boy  perished. 
Nearly  all  could  swim  to  the  river-bank,  and  those 
who  could  swim  well  gallantly  bore  to  safety 
those  who  were  not  able  to  swim  at  all.  The 
brave  self-possession  of  these  little  workhouse 
laddies  in  face  of  that  midnight  alarm  touched 
many  hearts.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  the  day 
opened  a  fund  to  give  all  the  boys  a  commemora- 
tive medal,  and,  in  addition,  a  purse  of  money 
to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
gallantly  rescuing  their  comrades.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  graciously  came  to  the  Mansion  House 
to  distribute  the  medals  and  give  away  the  purses 
of  money.  She  was  delighted  with  the  bright 
little  fellows  who  came  up  to  receive  them. 

"  Alexandra  Day  "  has  now  become  an  estab- 
lished institution,  and  will  be  a  lasting  memorial 
of  Queen  Alexandra's  interest  in  the  charities  of 
the  metropolis.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  1912, 
when  the  idea  was  initiated,  and  the  financial 
result  was  so  encouraging  as  to  ensure  its  con- 
tinuance. The  sum  of  £17,803  was  realised  the 
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first  year.  The  Queen  gave  her  immediate  assent 
to  the  "  happy  thought  "  that  associated  her  name 
and  personality  with  "  Rose  Day."  She  ar- 
ranged to  drive  through  many  of  the  chief  streets 
of  London,  where  ladies  were  busily  selling  roses 
on  behalf  of  the  Fund.  Setting  forth  from 
Marlborough  House  in  an  open  carriage,  the 
Queen  was  greeted  everywhere  with  enthusiasm. 
Long  before  the  drive  had  ended,  Her  Majesty's 
carriage  had  become  a  bower  of  roses. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  "  Alexandra 
Day  "  has  met  with  increasing  success,  and  the 
idea  has  been  taken  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  until  by  1919  the  total  raised 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Fund  was  £700,000. 
In  1918  the  weather  on  the  day  was  very  inclement, 
but  Her  Majesty  insisted  on  driving  as  usual  in 
an  open  carriage  through  the  route  where  roses 
were  being  sold  by  courageous  ladies  in  the  rain. 
The  organisation  of  "  Alexandra  Day "  owes 
much  to  the  remarkable  ability  of  Miss  C.  May 
Beeman,  the  secretary. 

I  am  sure  that  Queen  Victoria  never  presided 
over  a  meeting,  and  I  had  never  seen  Queen 
Alexandra,  even  when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales, 
acting  in  such  a  capacity,  until  the  afternoon 
before  Coronation  Day  in  August  1902.  Thou- 
sands took  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
semi-State  journey  of  the  Queen  through  the 
13 
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West  End  on  her  way  to  Queen's  Hall.  It  was 
about  ten  minutes  after  three  o'clock  when  I  saw, 
from  my  seat  in  the  balcony,  the  scarlet  liveries 
of  the  Royal  footmen  pass  the  window,  and  almost 
directly  afterwards  the  audience  in  Queen's  Hall 
rose  to  their  feet  to  greet  the  Queen.  It  was  a 
brilliant  spectacle,  for  on  the  platform  were  many 
of  the  Indian  Princes  and  several  members  of 
the  British  nobility,  including  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  and  others. 
The  Queen  absorbed  and  retained  our  attention 
from  the  first  moment  when  she  shook  hands 
most  graciously  with  as  many  of  the  occupants 
of  the  platform  as  were  accessible  until  her  depar- 
ture an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

How  did  she  look  ?  Well,  I  can  only  compare 
her  to  a  flower — she  was  so  sweet  and  delicate  in 
her  beauty.  Her  interest  in  the  proceedings 
never  slackened,  although  there  was  nothing 
which  could  really  be  described  as  extra- 
ordinarily lively.  Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty  paid 
the  closest  attention  to  each  speaker,  and  bowed 
charmingly  at  every  compliment — and  there  were 
several — paid  to  herself  and  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  the  work  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families'  Association.  At  any  specially  satis- 
factory point  she  would  turn  to  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  or  catch  the  eye  of  Princess  Victoria,  as 
if  to  call  their  attention  to  it.  When  the  compli- 
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merits  fell  thick  and  fast  from  the  lips  of  Sir 
Albert  Hime,  she  leant  her  chin  upon  the  top  of 
her  dainty  parasol  and  smiled.  Two  or  three 
times  she  spoke  to  her  relative,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark.  The  afternoon  was  a  memorable 
one,  and  in  all  one's  Coronation  recollections  it 
will  long  hold  a  place.  Of  course,  the  Queen 
performed  the  "  Chairwoman's  "  duties  entirely 
by  deputy,  the  resolutions  being  put  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Col.  (now  Sir  Jlmes)  Gildea,  the  tireless 
Chairman  of  this  most  useful  Association,  "  by 
command  of  the  Queen."  At  the  same  time,  her 
presence  counted  for  a  great  deal,  and  was  a 
valuable  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  which  the 
Association  has  done  for  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mr.  Tooth's  gift  of  a 
cheque  for  £10,000  to  the  Queen,  which  Her 
Majesty  transferred  to  the  Association,  was  a 
welcome  announcement,  and  Mr.  Tooth,  who  was 
present,  must  have  felt  rewarded  by  the  obvious 
pleasure  which  his  generosity  had  given  to  the 
Queen. 

A  very  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Queen  to 
celebrate  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  and 
herself.  She  invited  ten  thousand  maids-of-all- 
work  to  a  feast.  "  Mr.  Punch,"  commenting  on 
the  incident,  depicted  the  Queen  as  a  Fairy  visiting 
a  modern  Cinderella  and  gladdening  her  with  this 
mark  of  sympathy. 
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The  Queen  was  Patron  of  the  "  Silver  Thimble  " 
Fund,  which  was  founded  by  Miss  Hope-Clarke 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  was  the  means 
of  raising  over  £50,000  for  war  charities.  The 
idea  at  first  was  to  collect  worn-out  silver  thuribles 
and  melt  them  down  into  bullion.  Over  50,000 
thimbles  were  received,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  from  Marlborough  House  fifty  thimbles  were 
sent.  Jewellery  and  all  kinds  of  valuables  were 
collected  by  the  "  Silver  Thimble  "  Fund,  and 
with  all  the  achievements  of  the  Fund  the  Royal 
Patron  showed  a  keen  sympathy.  Her  Majesty 
commanded  one  of  the  "  Silver  Thimble  "  motor 
ambulances  to  be  brought  to  Marlborough  House 
for  her  inspection,  and  she  listened  with  keen 
interest  to  Lady  Maud  Wilbraham,  the  President, 
and  Miss  Hope-Clarke,  the  Founder,  as  they 
related  some  of  the  acts  of  self-sacrifice  which 
the  Fund  had  evoked.  When  a  shop  was  taken 
in  Bond  Street  for  the  sale  of  curios,  the  Queen 
sent  some  gifts  which  realised  good  prices. 

The  Queen  was  delighted  with  the  Scout 
Movement,  originated  by  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  and  reviewed  ten  thousand  Scouts  in 
London  in  June  1914.  When  Her  Majesty  noticed 
Scouts  on  duty  at  hospitals  or  elsewhere,  she 
would  make  a  point  of  speaking  to  them  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  practical  work. 

A  picturesque  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Queen 


Alexandra  to  the  Royal  Pavilion  Hospital, 
Brighton,  during  the  war,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Indiaman  by  a  correspondent.  The  writer  says  : 

"  A  very  gracious  lady,  but  the  beautiful  eyes 
are  blurred  as  she  looks  at  this  wreckage  of  a 
blood  race  of  noble  fighters. 

" '  Ah,  the  pity  of  it !  Tell  them  how  sorry  I 
am  for  the  lost  sight,  the  fractured  limbs,  and  the 
nerves  that  are  snapped  and  dead.' 

"  And  she  lingers  over  every  bed  and  grieves  that 
she  cannot  say  a  word  to  the  poor  fellow  who 
lies  on  a  bed  on  an  upper  tier. 

"  Two  young  Ghurkas,  glowing  with  spirits  and 
health — one  has  lost  a  leg  and  the  other  an  arm — 
ask  to  sing  for  the  gracious  lady  'Tipperary.' 
And  they  sing  it  prettily.  She  had  asked  whether 
these  handsome  boys  could  speak  English.  Their 
faces  fell,  for  they  did  not  want  to  fail  the  lady. 
'  We  can't  speak,  but  we  can  sing,'  and  so  they 
sang. 

"  She  tastes  the  sacred  meal  of  the  Sikhs,  and 
has  a  kind  greeting  for  all.  And  so  she  passes 
away,  but  her  gracious  memory  will  never  pass 
away  from  the  Indian  soldiers  who  sit  talking 
on  the  beautiful  lawns  of  the  Brighton  Pavilion. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  great  Lady  Sahib." 
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